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MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS... 
at the Sheraton - Jefferson 
Hotel—headquarters for the 
NSA Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Missouri, July 1957. 
(See Pages 16 and 17.) 
























<— HAVE THIS? 
WANT THIS? 


Enter this exciting Secretary's Contest! Just tell us... 


“WHY | WANT MY BOSS TO HAVE AN EXECUTIVE FURNITURE GUILD OFFICE” 


YOU MAY WIN: 


An Executive Furniture Guild office 
for your BOSS 


An Executive Furniture Guild office 
for Yourself 


A trip to New York City in 
September 1957 


A trip for yourself and your hus- 
band (or a friend) to Honolulu in 
January 1958 


A complete Executive Office and 
Going-Away Ensemble for your- 
self selected by a leading fashion 
authority 


Aren'tthe offices in the photographs beautiful ? 
This is an Executive Furniture Guild suite es- 
pecially designed for a Senior Executive and 
his secretary. Every inch is sleek and stream- 
lined. So colorful you get a lift from just 
walking in. But looks are only part of the 
Executive Furniture Guild story. Every Execu- 
tive Furniture Guild office is scientifically 
developed to cut down pressure, help con- 
centration, speed and smooth the toughest 
job. Result? You and your boss both leave at 
five...relaxed and ready to enjoy your 
precious leisure! If you win the prize offices, 
they will be designed to your and your 
boss’ tastes, with new Fashions for Business 
1958 furniture! 

Who: Any secretary in the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico and Honolulu is eligible 
for this contest, with the exception of those 
connected with Executive Furniture Guild, its 
members and its advertising agency. 


How: Drop by your nearest Executive Furniture 
Guild dealer member's showroom for a bro- 
chure and entry blank. If there is no Executive 
Furniture Guild member in your vicinity, write 
to the Executive Furniture Guild Workshop, 
Exhibitors Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
for your brochure and entry blank. 

When: All entry blanks must be mailed to The 
Executive Furniture Guild of America, Exhib- 
itors Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan, by 
midnight April 15, 1957. The winner will be 
announced at the Executive Furniture Guild 
Exhibit Booth at the July 1957 Convention of 
The National Secretaries Association in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


q 77 GET YOUR ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 


Workshop: Exhibitors Building 





EXECUTIVE Grand Rapids, Michigan 
FURNITURE 

J Information Center: 141 East 44th Street 
AMERICA New York 17, N.Y. 











EXECUTIVE FURNITURE GUILD MEMBERSHIP — JANUARY 1957 — ELECTED DEALER MEMBERSHIP 


Providence, R. |. 


San Diego, Calif. Wichita, Kan. 





Akron, O. Cleveland, O. Houston, Tex. Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. W. Thrapp Co. Ohio Desk Co. Clarke & Courts Forrer Equipment Co. Bené & Co. Nelson-Thomas & Co. Bauman Office Equip. Co 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, O. Indianapolis, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. Richmond, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
Horne Desk & FixtureCo. The Harry L. Morgan Co. Business Furniture Co. Jacobsons Ricuinn Masts & Sone M. G. West Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Dallas, Tex. > Mich. Nashville, Tenn. +. aaentan, 1G Seattle, Wash. CANADA 
Clarke & Courts The Vern Smith Co. Hessey Printing & YCO. Rochester Stationery Co, Bank & Office Pee 


Maryland Office 
Supply Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Bodine-Bryson & Rolling 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eagle Office Equip. Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Office Equipment Co. 
of Chicago 

Cincinnati, O. 

C. Loth, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


W. H. Kistler Stationery Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
J. L. Hudson 
Erie, Pa. 


Duggan-Rider Office Supply 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bixby Office Supply Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Burt ond Dell 


Lima, O. 

W. J. Noonan Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pacific Desk Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Office Equipment Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cooper Office Equip. inc. 


Miami, Fla. 
Dick Momand Office 
Furniture 


New Orleans, La. 

H. C. Parker, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 
Macey-Fowler, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
House of Wren 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Pomerantz & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Office Equipment 


Corp. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
M. G. West Co. 
Saint Lovis, Mo. 
S. G. Adams Co. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul Book & 
Stationery Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pembroke Co. 


Equipment Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Montreal, Quebec 
ArisOfficeFurnitureCo. John C. Preston, Ltd. 
Tacoma, Wash. Ottawa, Ontario 
Puget Sound Office John C. Preston, Ltd. 

Equipment, Inc. Vancouver, B. C. 
Tulsa, Okla. Co-ordinated Business 
Scott-Rice Co. Interiors 
Washington, D.C. Hawaii—Honolulu 
Office Furniture, Inc. W. T. Davis, Ltd. 
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THE CASE OF THE 
[. DIARY by 











YOUR GIRL FRIDAY 


. .- and AFTER she read the first few pages. . 
IN that HOT diary: 


- was HER face red? It was. She had underestimated her boss. Here’s what was 


“My secretary keeps complaining about what she calls ‘eye fatigue’. Says reflected glare on harsh typing paper 
and the black print on white paper slows her down to a walk by the end of the day. Well . . . even | have heard 
of Panama-Beaver ‘“‘vision-engineered"’ products. Even | know about those COLORED Panama-Beaver Hypoint 
Carbon papers. They're soothing to the eye and harmonize with all paper. The Panama-Beaver Lustra Colorful inked 


ribbons do the same. . 


. scientifically harmonizing with letterheads and all forms. And take those EYE-SAVER 


Unimasters for spirit duplicating. Their tinted jackets avoid any glare. Easy on the eye, yet the typing stands out 
and they produce ‘brilliant copies in amazing numbers. | am surprised that my secretary..." 


Well, our Diary snatcher, pink cheeks and all, wasted no time asking her office neighbor about Panama-Beaver. In no time a 
highly competent and accredited representative called to demonstrate the exclusive features the boss had known about all along. 
Now, don't wait for the Boss to write you up in his diary. Just fill in the coupon below. Do it now and you'll receive absolutely 


PANAMA -B EA VER 
obid aia 


FREE Panama-Beaver's outstanding eraser that helps you “erase without a trace’’. 


e 
- Mail Coupon Now! __ _— 
(on your company letterhead) S-2 ' 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. I 


1 want to see demonstrated the exclusive color i 


/ harmony features of Panama-Beaver Products and 
AC! at the same time receive my FREE Panama-Beaver | 


eraser. 











Coast to Coast Distribution — 
MAnrIFOoLD SupPutes Co. set 
ity 





19 Rector St. New York 6, N. Y. 


Phone. 





MERIDIAN EVR-FLAT CARBONS «+ EYE-SAVER UNIMASTERS * 


LUSTRA COLORFUL INKED RIBBONS 
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TOUCH...AND 


No more smudged fingers with REMINGTON bon papers. Old fashioned carbon finishes 

RAND® carbon paper . . . That’s because of were ‘‘soft,’’ but soft carbon paper caused 

a “quiet revolution” in its manufacture. dirty hands and smudged copies. Up-to- 

What's more, it lasts and lasts, and gives date finishes by Remington Rand were cre- 

you up to fifteen copies at one typing! ated with you in mind—that means crisper, 
The Remington Rand Laboratory of Ad- clearer, cleaner copies. 

vanced Research developed an entirely new 


method of processing waxes, dyes and Remington. Frand. 


toners to give you these revolutionary car- DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Free samples are yours for the asking. Write to Remington Rand, Room 1119, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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First Vice President 


a Education has been 


described as “an open door of opportunity between the 
factory gate, the employment office, and the superintendent's 
chair.” Applicable to the secretary, the continuing education 
programs and projects of The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International ) have opened doors to individual growth 
as well as job growth and advancement. 

Education was for a long time a matter of individual con- 
cern. The general office worker felt her education complete 
if she had studied the fundamentals of grammar, typewrit- 
ing, and shorthand. However, in the complex world of busi- 
ness today, advancement can hardly be considered for the 
secretarial employee who has not matured as business has 
grown. The secretary no longer has the option of deciding 
she is completely educated; if she wishes to advance, she 
must advance education-wise and experience-wise. 

Educators and management are among the first to admit 
the benefits derived through the educational programs initi- 
ated, sponsored, and conducted by The National Secretaries 
Association (International) since it was organized in 1942. 
First of all, there were remote individual chapter study 
courses, which expanded into chapter and division sponsored 
workshops. These programs were followed by advanced 
training for secretaries in adult educational programs in 
high school, college, and university evening classes through- 
out the country. Everywhere secretaries have “taken to the 
hooks”—not to increase their speed in shorthand or type- 
writing but rather to broaden their knowledge of such sub- 
jects as principles of law; fundamental concepts in the 
secretary's day-to-day contacts with prices, taxes, labor, and 
management controls; and interpretation of accounting data 
and financial records as related to secretarial work. 

The Certified Professional Secretary program of NSA 
kindled the fire really necessary to make the word “EDU- 
CATION” the key word in the Association. There is no 
doubt that this one single program is accomplishing the 
prime objective of the Association—to elevate the standards 
of the secretarial profession. 

Just this past year another door of educational oppor- 
tunity was opened for secretaries by the Association with the 
co-sponsorship of the first liberal arts course for women in 


(continued on page 30) 
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How to tickle your typewriter’s keys 


There’s just no question about it! You get “the very 
most’’ out of your typewriter when you pamper it... 
with Roytype Park Avenue® Silk Ribbons and Park 


Lane” Carbon Papers. 4 GP, 
Avenue 


’ . 
Here’s why: ROYTYPE 
Park Avenue Silk Ribbons are super sheer, guar- S, 
anteeing you a sharp write every time. They last “kt Riper 





longer, too, because they have greater length. (This 
means less ribbon changing. ) 

Park Lane Plastic Back Carbon Papers are non- 
curling, clean-handling, and leave no feed roll marks 
on the copy. 

Your local Roytype Representative is listed under 
“Typewriter Supplies” in the classified telephone 
directory. Why not call him today? 


® 
G ROYTYPE®...quality supplies 
for all business machines. 


Roytype, a department of Royal Typewriter Company, a Division of Royal McBee Corporation 








RETIREMENT ano YOU 


by FRANCES R. DICKINSON, Vice President, 
Board of Directors, The National Secretaries Home Association 


; om concept of retirement 


homes is a far cry from that of fifty years ago. Then the 
major question was “how many beds shall we provide for 
the aged”? Now the emphasis is on how to keep retired folk 
on their feet, physically fit, active and content. 

Present statistics report that one person out of twelve is 
65 or older, and every year the average increases. Many, 
even in their seventies and eighties, continue to work, to 
take an active part in community life, and to travel. Some 
are financially able to maintain their own homes, some still 
live in the big family home with the young folks. But, with 
the present trend to small housing units and the high cost 
of apartment living, there is an increasing demand for 
facilities for those who reach retirement age and are sud- 
denly forced, willingly or unwillingly, to adjust to living 
on limited incomes. Thus, many homes have been estab- 
lished throughout the country in recent years—homes aimed 
to meet the needs of this group—with a community type 
of living, companionship, and well-balanced activities. 

This type of home has supplied the foundation for recent 
research work conducted by the Home Board. The field is 
enormous and we have only begun to tap it, but we have 
produced some rather interesting statistics and facts. Cer- 
tainly we intend to utilize much of the information as a 
guide in establishing our Home. On the other hand, it is 
particularly interesting to note that there are some policies 
common to the majority of these residences which, apparent- 
ly, are contrary to the specific desires of our members. 

For instance, the policies of most of the homes investi- 
gated require that a resident turn over all financial assets 








for type that sparkles 
like MEW 


Cleans type CLEANERI 
Handy dauber whisks 
away dirt and goo in sec- 
onds! Non-inflammable, 
absolutely safe. Slow- 
evaporating, hence eco- 
nomical. Look for the 
smart new orange-and- 
blue carton on your 
dealer's shelves. 


NO CARBON-TETRACHLORIDE 


69¢ at all stationers 
and typewriter dealers 
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upon entering the home. Many of these are sponsored by 
churches and benevolent societies and are designed to ac- 
commodate people from all walks of life and in all income 
brackets. We hope and believe that by the very nature of 
our profession, we shall be able to provide a home in which 
our members will be able to live within their incomes, 
financially independent, and in complete control of their 
own finances. With increasing Social Security benefits, re- 
tirement and profit-sharing plans, and endowment and 
mutual funds, most secretaries should have at least a limited 
income at retirement age, and the Home Board is aiming 
to provide retirement within that income. 

Requirements for admission vary slightly in the homes 
checked. Primarily an age limit of 65 is established and a 
person must be free of disease and able to care for herself. 
Since there is now a tendency toward reducing retirement 
age in some industries, we believe it advisable to delay any 
specific decision on age limits until our Home is closer to 
reality than it is today. We must also bear in mind that 
some stipulation regarding years of membership in our As- 
sociation should be considered. 

Life within the homes presents many variations, new 
ideas, and food for thought. We are inclined to favor the 
present trend toward greater independence for the individ- 
ual, freedom to come and go as one pleases, and even to 
accept employment outside of the home if desired. 

Some authorities recommend single rooms only, others 
feel double occupancy is preferable for older people, and 
still others are leaning toward the efficiency apartment 
which allows even greater liberty. Ideally we might strive 
to provide all three, dependent of course upon one’s prefer- 
ence and financial status. 

Building vs. buying brings more diversification of opin- 
ions, and to cover each angle we secured an architect's sug- 
gested plan. His is an interesting idea: to house twelve 
residents in one building, each individual having a bedroom- 
living room, bath and kitchenette. Also provided is a central 
kitchen, dining room, living room, recreation room, house- 
keeping rooms, etc. With such a plan we could begin with 
one building, erect more as needed, and eventually have our 
own retirement village. 

A very encouraging development is news of the Lavin 
Plan, familiar to many of you through the February 1956 
issue of The Reader's Digest, and through many subsequent 
articles in newspapers and magazines. The basis of the 
Lavin Plan is to provide good hotel accommodations and 

(continued on page 30) 
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Exclusively yours: 


timesaving 


KEYBOARD CONTROL 








on the world's fastest electric 


To give easier, faster typing — with no 
waste motion, all operating controls 

are located in the keyboard area on the 
Smith-Corona electric. In addition, there 
are many other Smith-Corona exclusives: 
Half Spacing . . . easiest, simplest method 

of error control and line justification. 

Page Gage. . . amazing device that lets you 
set a “bottom margin,” eliminating the 
usual worry about end-of-page typing. 

Call your local Smith-Corona representative 
today for a ten-minute demonstration. 


@ best business 
connection you ever made 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 














DOROTHEA L. CHANDLER 


Dean, Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries 





i give all the read- 


ers of The Secretary the benefit of the 
detailed studies that Professor George 
Wagoner has made of CPS test results, 
I asked him to present this material that 
was originally prepared for members of 
the Institute. Professor Wagoner is well 
known to Institute members for his sta- 
tistical analyses. I'm sure you will be 
appreciative readers of the following ar- 
ticle, and sharing his thoughts will show 
you how effectively he has served the 
Institute as Chairman of the Research 


Committee. 
—Dorothea Chandler 


CPS EXAMINATION PROGRAM 
by GEORGE A. WAGONER 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Tennessee 


The data presented here were selected 
to answer some of the questions that are 
frequently asked and to help prevent 
misconceptions regarding the CPS ex- 
amination program. The following ob- 
jectives of the CPS program should be 
kept in mind during any analysis of data 
concerning the program or the examina- 
tion: 

1. To upgrade secretarial personnel 
throughout the country. 

2. To define more clearly the status of 
secretarial work in the business structure. 

3. To give secretaries an educational 
goal. 


What is the nature of the 
examinations? 


Sections II, III, IV, and VI which cov- 
er Business Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Accounting, and Secretarial Prob- 
lems, respectively, consist entirely of 
four-part multiple-choice questions for 
each of which there is one right answer. 
The questions involve the solution of 
problems, knowledge of facts, and appli- 
cation of theory in the area covered by 
the examination. Section I, Human Re- 
lations, includes many problem situa- 
tions for which the best and worst solu- 
tions are to be selected from four alter- 
natives. Other questions in this section 
require one answer. Section V, Secre- 
tarial Skills, has two parts. One part con- 


sists of 75 items requiring correct use of 
punctuation, spelling, and capitalization. 
The other part consists of exercises in- 
volving transcription of dictation of var- 
ious types, tabulation, filing, etc. All sec- 
tions of the CPS examination, except 
the part requiring transcription, are or- 
dinarily finished within the time allow- 
ance for the section. However, more dic- 
tation and other typical typewriting 
problems are given than can be com- 
pleted by most of the secretaries. 


What is the method of scoring? 


On all sections, except Secretarial 
Skills, the scores are based on the per- 
centage of correct answers out of the 
possible number for that section. For 
example, 60 correct answers on the Busi- 
ness Law section would give a score of 
80%, since this section consists of 75 
items. Those who construct each section 
of the CPS examination attempt.to make 
the difficulty of the examination such 
that a mark of 70% would be reasonable 
as a passing mark. During the past four 
years every secretary making 70% or 
above on any of the sections consisting 
of objective questions was considered 
passing. 

The passing mark on a section may be 
dropped below 70% if the section, upon 
analysis, is found to be of more than 
average difficulty. For example, in 1956 
the passing mark on Accounting was 
used as 64%. 

All secretaries, regardless of their 
number, who score above the passing 
mark for each section are approved as 
passing that section. The number pass- 
ing is determined independently for 
each section of the examination. 

The passing mark on the transcription 
part of the Secretarial Skills section is 
based on quality and quantity of per- 
formance since work skill is being meas- 
ured. A point system is applied to each 
item typed; a specified number of points 
is allowed for a perfect exercise and de- 
ductions are made for errors. The com- 
bination of the scores on dictation and 
typing exercise and the score on English 
Usage is used to determine passing on 
the whole section. A secretary with an 
above-average score on the performance 
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part may have a somewhat below-aver- 
age score on English Usage and be 
passed on the whole section. A very high 
score on English Usage combined with 
a below-average score on performance 
may be considered passing on the whole 
section. 
How is the number of certificates 
to be issued determined? 

The Institute does not have a standard 
for deciding directly how many certifi- 
cates will be issued in a given year. The 
CPS Certificate is given to each secretary 
who passes all six sections of the exam- 
ination within three attempts. In 1954, 
222 certificates were granted; in 1955, 
190; and in 1956, 211. The Institute is 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining a constant standard of quality 
for the examination so that the passing 
level on each section will be approxi- 
mately the same each year. Therefore, 
the number of certificates issued would 
depend largely on the qualifications of 
the secretaries taking the examination 
and the extent of their preparation. 

Which sections of the examination 

are most difficult? 

Secretaries will find the difficulty of 
sections varies according to the breadth 
and recency of their experience and edu- 
cation. Judging from the number pass- 
ing each section, the Accounting section 
was the most difficult in 1955 and the 
Business Administration section in 1956. 
The following figures are for the 446 
candidates taking the examination for 
the first time in 1955 and the 616 taking 
the examination for the first time in 


1956: 


Percent Passing 


Section 1955 1956 
I 59.3 55.6 
II 52.4 322 
Ill 43.9 ZTD 
IV 30.1 ' 46.9 
V 54.6 45.6 
VI 36.0 50.2 


To many secretaries the Secretarial 
Skills sections seem difficult. This ap- 
parent difficulty may be due to a num- 
ber of reasons. This section, more than 
any other, requires the ability to adjust 
to test conditions. For example, the sec- 
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retary must take dictation in shorthand 
from a person whose style of speaking 
is unfamiliar; she may be taking the test 
under conditions quite different from 
her office. Working continuously at a 
desk or table for two or more hours 
without interruption may upset a secre- 
tary who is accustomed to shorter work 
intervals. As more secretaries prepare 
for this section of the examination by 
taking practice tests under conditions 
similar to those at the examining center, 
a higher percentage will probably be 
passing this section. Since the Secretarial 
Skills section consists of two parts—one 
including punctuation and grammar and 
the other performance using shorthand 
and the typewriter—some may do well 
on one part and not on the other. Fur- 
thermore, as more candidates refresh 
their basic skills in shorthand, typing, 
punctuation, and spelling, they will have 
little difficulty passing this section. 

Wheat is the success of secretaries on 
their first attempt on the examination? 

By Institute regulation, all six sections 
must be taken on the first attempt at the 
examination. Most secretaries do well on 
this first attempt. About half of the sec- 
retaries pass at least three of the sections 
on their first attempt. From 12 to 15 
percent have passed all six sections on 
their first attempt. The success of secre- 
taries taking the examination for the 
first time was about the same in 1955 
and 1956. 

What is the success of retakes? 

In 1955 and 1956, the range of per- 
centages of retakes passing each of the 
six sections was from a low of 24 per- 
cent on the Business Administration in 
1956 to a high of 65 percent on Busi- 
ness Law in 1955. In 1955, each of three 
sections was passed by over one-half of 
the retakes; in 1956, each of two sec- 
tions was passed by over one-half of the 
retakes. 

An analysis of the success of retakes 
in 1955 and 1956 indicates that they did 
well on the sections which they attempt- 
ed. Of those sécretaries attempting their 
last three sections, approximately one- 
fourth passed all three sections, one- 
third passed two sections, and one-fifth 
passed one section. Of those secretaries 


(continued on page 29) 
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The 
Favorite 

“Red Head” 
in every 
Office 


For the benefit of 
Secretaries who 
prefer a soft red 
typewriter eraser in 
a more convenient 
shape, A.W.FABER 
has produced > 
EraserStik 7066 = 
and 7066B. This is 
completes the| > 
EraserStik service a 
which has changed | 5 
America’s erasing fap) 
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habits. 
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Romieecimenl 





Whatever your preference 
— either our all-utility 
gray EraserStik (7099 

and 7099B) or our 
gorgeous new Red Head 
— you now can have 
the convenience and 
the efficiency of the 
better, modern erasing 
method—the EraserStik 
method. 


Your Dealer carries 
both styles. 


A.W. FABER 


CASTELL 


e NEWARK 3,N. J 


PENCIL CO., INC 
































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 





SECRETARIES WHO can ana- 
lyze handwriting earn more, be- 
come vital part of company's op- 
eration. Grapho Analysis—in use 
more than 25 years—gives secre- 
taries who are our graduates and 
members prestige, income, suc- 
cess. Many earn substantial fees, 
part, full time. Others use grapho 
analysis to understand their boss- 
es, other office help, families, 
neighbors, children. Growing 
field, uncrowded, fascinating sci- 
ence and profession. Free illus- 
trated trial lesson sent with full 
details. No obligation. 


IGAS, Inc., Dept. 621, 2307 S. 
Nat'l Station, Springfield, Mo. 








Now MAY BE 
the Time .. . 


to renew your chapter's subscrip- 
tion to The Secretary for your local 
library, business school, college, or 
chapter honorary member. Be sure 
to send your request for renewal 
(and check for $3) to: 


The National Secretaries Assn. 
222 W. 11th Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 











ATTENTION ... 
NSA MEMBERS ! 


CHANGING YOUR NAME? 


Moving to another state .. . 
another town . . . another street? 
THEN please notify your NSA 
Executive Secretary. 


Miss Helen J. Boyle 

National Secretaries Association 
222 West 11th Street 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 


After correcting her records, Miss 
Boyle will immediately forward 
the information to the circulation 
department of THE SECRETARY. 
Since all address changes must 
clear through National Headquar- 
ters, please do NOT send name or 
address changes direct to the pub- 
lisher. 

















The Secretary 
and 
Human Relations 


by K. D. KLEIN 
Personnel Development Administrator, 
The Chemstrand Corporation, 
Decatur, Ala. (Member CPS Institute ) 


T.. continued and 


mounting interest in improving human 
relations in business and industry is in- 
deed gratifying. It is high time that we 
heed the advice given by Alexander 
Pope more than two hundred years ago 
—"the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Human relationships become more com- 
plex as human contacts and interdepend- 
ence mount almost daily. In no walk of 
life are we or can we be alone. This is 
particularly true in business and indus- 
try, and we have finally realized that we 
must greatly improve our knowledge 
and our skills in getting along with oth- 
ers if indeed we are to get along and our 
enterprise succeed. 

Unfortunately, “human relations” is 
not a single-discipline science that can 
be mastered by a well defined course of 
study. At least six disciplines of social 
and physiological science are adding to 
our storehouse of knowledge in the field. 
Some effort is being made to integrate 
portions of these major disciplines into 
a single study of human relations. At the 
moment it appears to be a hopeless task 
and certainly one that will not be 
achieved in our lifetime. 

Where are we to look then for the 
knowledge we so sorely need so that we 
may be able to translate that knowledge 
into needed skills? Obviously none of us 
can master all of the sciences of man— 
which include medicine, physiology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology, and 
even theology and semantics. Life is too 
short. The formidable aspect of studying 
in these difficult fields discourages us and 


has created a golden opportunity for 
charlatans. Every day, if we care to look, 
we can find advertisements announcing 
new books which contain the formula 
for insuring success in human relations 
—new short courses that will make us 
human relations experts in a few short 
weeks. That some of the “techniques” 
and some of the “formulas” work, at 
least some of the time cannot be denied. 
In fact, the obvious successes resulting 
from their application present the great- 
est danger because they are aimed solely 
at consciously manipulating people to 
get out of them what we want. Skillful 
manipulation can control human behav- 
ior to a point, but when that point is 
reached, look out! Manipulators of men 
are “found out” far more often than 
murderers of men. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they seldom discover that they 
have been detected because the manipu- 
lated become in turn much more clever 
manipulators. The manipulation of men 
does violence to the ideal of human dig- 
nity and real human relations progress 
must be built on the foundation of that 
ideal. 

Where then must we search for our 
knowledge? If we are sincere we must 
face up to it and go to those sciences and 
disciplines which have contributed so 
much and are continuing to contribute 
more. We must forget the “easy way”— 
the magic formula and the panacea—the 
short course that makes us expert in no 
time at all. 

As this is supposed to be a practical 
article, of help to working secretaries 
and CPS hopefuls, let’s be specific and 
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answer some practical questions. 

1. Do you sincerely wish to improve 
your knowledge and skill in understand- 
ing and getting along with people? 

2. Do you wish to acquire enough 
knowledge of human relations to pass 
that section of the CPS examination? 

3. Are you willing to put forth daily 
conscious effort to gain knowledge and 
improve your skill? 

If your answer is “yes” to either ques- 
tion number one or number two and 
question number three .. . do this: 

Obtain — preferably purchase with 
your own money — the following books 
and carefully read them in the order 
given. 

1. The Proper Study of Mankind by 
Stuart Chase. Harper and Brothers. 

This is an absorbing inquiry into the 
entire field of human relations and an 
easy and delightful book to read. 

2. Any good college text on General 
Psychology. The latest edition of Psy- 
chology and Life by Ruch (Scott, Fores- 
man) would be excellent. 

3. Language and Thought in Action 
by S. I. Hayakawa. Harcourt & Brace. 

This is a non-technical book on gen- 
eral semantics—and as you know, most 
of our human relations problems are 
communications problems. 

4. Principles of Human Behavior by 
Norman R. R. Maier. John Wiley & 
Sons. 

While written for industrial super- 
visors, this book deals with many im- 
portant human relations principles and 
is full of fascinating, actual human re- 
lations cases. 

There are many other fine books con- 
cerning human relations but they can 
come later. If you. wade through those 
above, you will want to continue your 
reading. The bibliographies in the basic 
library will keep you busy for as long as 
you wish. 

Reading and knowledge alone are not 
enough. Though knowledge itself will 
help you pass the CPS section, it is really 
your skill, or more fundamentally your 
behavior that counts. So, you will need 
a “laboratory” along with your library. 
Your laboratory will be a living one, the 
people in your home and in your office. 
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All attempts to “manipulate” your 
laboratory subjects, to see if you can get 
them to behave in a certain way must 
be avoided. All you should attempt is to 
apply the principles learned in your 
study and observe behavior and reaction. 
You must be truly sincere in your desire 
to improve your relationships with these 
people. You must be the type of person 
that likes people, individual people. If 
you genuinely don't like people, forget 
about human relations skills entirely. 
However, before you put yourself in this 
awful classification, do a little soul- 
searching. Do you really dislike people? 

. Or have you simply never given 
yourseif a real opportunity to learn about 
them, which is tantamount to liking 
them. If you feel you fall in this latter 
category, you will undoubtedly hesitate 
to radically change your behavior and 
relationships with long-time acquaint- 
ances, friends, or relatives. What to do? 
An excellent way to “ease over this 
hump” is to concentrate on new rela- 
tionships—the new girls, or new men 
in your office. With these people you 
can make a fresh start, and while your 
altered behavior cannot escape the no- 
tice of your long-time co-workers or 
your family, it will not be quite such a 
shock to them. It is of paramount im- 
portance for all of us to “begin right” 
with new employees if sound, long- 
range, genuinely good human relation- 
ships are to be established. A wrong, or 
bad, first impression is most difficult to 
overcome. 

This whole idea is, of course, a “for- 
mula” of sorts but it is one that can do 
little harm and be of much benefit if 
sincerely applied. It is offered as a start- 
ing point. If followed, the important 
thing to remember is that you must try 
to find out why the application of any 
principle established or improved, or 
failed to establish or improve, good hu- 
man relationships. To do this you must 
check back into the sound and scientific 
literature and data. When you do this, 
you will be on your way toward a real 
contribution in the field of human rela- 
tions and a good measure of self-fulfill- 
ment; also, other skills being equal, to- 
ward becoming a super-secretary. 
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Clean Hands gently removes 
stubborn office stains—including 
hectograph dye—without resorting to 
harsh abrasives and strong solvents 

. ends “chemical hands” and 
cracked cuticles. Ends scrubbing, 
too! Simply massage in Clean 
Hands and wipe away with facial 
tissue. Your hands will have their 
fresh, early-morning look again! 
Apply Clean Hands before starting 
the office day. Then annoying 
stains can’t set. Grimiest grime 
disappears effortlessly. Happy 
hands are here again! 


free sample 


Get this handsome purse-size 
sample! Fill in coupon and 
mail with your company 
letterhead. 
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Ey COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. & 
701 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
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Seen here is Charles F. Berlitz, 
educational director of the Berlitz 
Schools of Languages, outlining to a 
prospective language student the 
ways to say “Good Morning” in 
several tongues. This is no problem 
to Mr. Berlitz who can speak 24 dif- 
ferent languages and has written or 
co-authored more than 46 books in 
19 languages. 











how's your og alus a 1.Q.? 





by CHARLES F. BERLITZ, Educational Director 
Berlitz Schools of Languages 


Gogakusha? The high school language student can’t define it, but many former G.L’s 
can. Gogakusha is Japanese for “a linguist.” 

At one time or another, nearly everyone wishes he could speak a foreign language. 
For those who like to travel, the reason is obvious. But even for stay-at-homes, being able 
to dash off foreign phrases is an exciting thing—a mark of accomplishment and a source 
of satisfaction. 

Though the desire to speak a foreign language is nearly universal, not so the ability 
to learn. Americans differ markedly in their ability to learn a foreign tongue—more, in 
fact, than they differ in size, weight, or even intelligence. Writers and orators often make 
the best language students, because words are their business. Good memory, plenty of 
curiosity, and native intelligence are other important factors. 

So—how do you stack up as a potential gogakusha? The following test will tell you. 
Answer each question carefully, and guess if you aren’t sure. Then, see the answers and 
scoring chart at the end. 


1. The word grazie means “thank you” in A. Spanish B. French 
c. Italian D. German 
2. The word gesundheit means “health” in A. Italian B. French 


. German D. Greek 
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. The phrase buenas noches means “good evening” in A. Italian B. Spanish 


c. Portuguese D. Indonesian 
. The word nichevo means “nothing” in A. German B......... Russian 
Cc. Swedish D.........Italian 
. The word kaput in German means A.........Out of order B. Small motor boat 
Cc. Small military hat 
. The word chic in French means A.........Small chicken  B......... Make of razor 
c. Stylish 
. The word Joco in Spanish means A. Small engine B. Discount store 
C........... Crazy 
. The word paisano in Italian means A. Game bird B. Pastry tart 
ec: Fellow countryman 
Do you enjoy classical music? Yes No 
Do you like to read books about foreign countries? Yes No 
Do you prefer a conducted tour to travel on your own? Yes No 
In a restaurant, do you ask the waiter what foreign dishes on the menu are like? 


Yes No 


13. Can you pronounce the word statistics clearly? Yes No 

14. Can you remember a telephone number after reading it quickly three times? 
MOR No 

15. Do you enjoy taking tests like this one? Yes No 

Answers 

1. C. (10 points) In Spanish the word is gracias; in French, merci; in German, danke. 

2. C. (10 points) In Italian the word is salute; in French, sante; in Greek, hygeia. 

3. B. (10 points) In Italian the phrase is Buona sera; in Portuguese, Boas tardes; 
in Indonesian, Selamat malam. 

4. B. (10 points) In German the word is nichts; in Swedish, nagonting; 
in Italian, niente. 

5. A. (7 points) 

6. C. (7 points) 

7. C. (7 points ) 

8. C. (7 points ) 

9. Yes (20 points). If you enjoy classical music, you are able to differentiate between 
and relate complex sounds. Since any language is only a combination of sounds, a 
good “sonic ear” is a great asset in learning a new language. 

10. Yes (20 points). This is a mark of your curiosity—very important in language study. 
11. No (17 points). A right answer here means you have the courage to try to make your 
way alone among foreigners rather than with a guide. This same daring soon would 
have you trying to converse in a new tongue, the best way to learn any language. 
12. Yes (20 points). This indicates an unconscious desire to learn the meanings of 
foreign words, an inquisitive nature that is essential to language study. 
13. Yes (5 points). The ability to pronounce difficult words is an asset to language study. 
14. Yes (20 points). Memory is perhaps the greatest aid to learning a language rapidly. 
15. Yes (15 points). Again, it is an inqusitive mind that enjoys the challenge of learn- 


ing that is best adapted .to language study. 


Scoring Table 
The total possible score is 185. If you scored 160 or more, your gogakusha 1.Q. is outstand- 


ing. 


not, 


Language comes to you vaturellement and mastering several foreign languages would 
for you, be tres difficile. If you got from 140 to 159, you are well above average in 


your ability to learn a foreign tongue. A score of 120 to 139 is good, and 100 to 119 is 
average. If you fell below 100 but scored ‘more than 80, you can learn a foreign tongue 
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only if you are diligent. A score of 80 or less is no disgrace, but language study is not 


for you. 
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“MEET ME IN ST. LOUIE,” or St. Louis—whatever way 
you pronounce it . . . the city surrounded by the United 
States, sometimes known as the Mound City. We offer you 
a city with history under three flags, founded in 1764 by 
Pierre Laclede Liguest and Auguste Chouteau. Chouteau 
was but a boy of thirteen when he was sent by Laclede to 
establish a settlement on the shores of the Mississippi River. 
The town was named in honor of Louis IX, crusader King 
of France who was sainted. 

Through the years St. Louis has grown—not as a boom 
city—but surely and without pretentiousness. It has culti- 
vated the pleasures of good living and kept its sense of 
humor and gayety. Considered conservative—this conserva- 
tism in a changing world has often justified itself and has 
not slowed the quiet and constant change which has re- 
nourished the city’s business and social life. St. Louis’ past 
includes war, plague, panic of fire, and political corruption. 
Experiencing all these has matured St. Louis. One of the 
oldest of all Middle Western cities, its position on the great 
land and water routes of the nation’s heartland has shaped 
its destiny. The energy and skills of the French, American, 
German, Irish, Italian, and African settlers made it a vital 
and cosmopolitan center. St. Louis is now the eighth largest 
city in the country. 

Founded on the fur trade, St. Louis grew as a transporta- 
tion center, first by river then by rail. It is the largest market 
for raw furs, a top producer of sugar-mill machinery, home 
of the first and third largest shoe manufacturers, and of 
famous breweries. St. Louis is the ninth largest manufactur- 
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by MILDRED JOECKEL, Editor 


ing center in the country and one of the world’s greatest 
medical centers. It is the “Paris” of juniors and misses ap- 
parel trade. St. Louis is a toy center, a chemical center, pro- 
ducer of aircraft, autos and parts, and rates among the top 
five farm markets. The 1904 World’s Fair brought forth 
the first ice cream cone, the first hot dog and iced tea. 
Your hostess city is proud of its Forest Park, the second 
largest city park in the United States with its world famous 
Zoo, Jewel Box, Municipal Theatre, Jefferson Memorial, 
Art Museum, lakes and lagoons, bridle paths, golf courses, 
tennis courts, picnicking, and boating facilities. St. Louis 
is the home of the National League Cardinals and Stan 


Musial . . . Busch Stadium and Budweiser . . . Veiled 
Prophet Ball and Parade . . . Missouri Botanical (Shaw's) 
Gardens . . . Goldenrood Showboat “mellerdrammers” 


where the audience hisses the villian and cheers the hero 
... Admiral, the floating air-conditioned palace featuring 
daytime and evening cruises on the Mississippi. St. Louis— 
entrance to the Ozarks, Shepherd of the Hills Country, Mark 
Twain’s Hannibal. St. Louis—gateway to the South, North, 
East, and West—invites YOU to enjoy her many favors. 

The Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel at Twelfth and Locust 
Streets has been chosen as your headquarters for the Twelfth 
Annual Convention in 1957. Its ideal location and appoint- 
ments make it the perfect convention hotel. The Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel provides comfort, hospitality, courteous and 
efficient service, excellent food and beverages. The cheery 
coffee shop is open from early morning to late at night to 
serve you at popular prices. The Boulevard Room is a 
gourmet’s delight with dinner dancing to the music of 
famous orchestras. Luncheons are served in the Boulevard 
Room Monday through Friday. The Peg and Plank cocktail 
lounge, of Colonial decor, provides a relaxing atmosphere. 
A modern drugstore just off the lobby supplies every need 
from prescriptions to sodas. Gift shops and a beauty shop 
are ready to serve you. The Gold Room, where our banquet 
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Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport. 








ds of the nation..... 


- Editor “The St. Louis Salute” 



























Aloe Plaza and Union Station. 





will be held, is a full two stories high with its balcony and 
includes a spacious stage for entertainment, demonstrations 
or public addresses.‘Of course the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
is air-conditioned! 

A few blocks east of the hotel is the downtown shopping 
center, theatres, Cinerama, and restaurants. South of the 
hotel is the beautiful Municipal Plaza and Kiel Auditorium. 
Nearby are churches of many faiths. Around the corner 
from your hotel is tiny lovely Lucas Sunken Park facing 
St. Louis Public Library and Christ Church Cathedral. All 

| points of interest are readily accessible by public transpor- 
| tation or cabs. 

The hub of rail transportation is the Union Station where 
the magnificent Carl Milles fountain, “The Meeting of the 
Waters,” will greet you as‘your cab takes you to the hotel— 
just five minutes away. The new airlines terminal adjoins 
the hotel lobby. Sheraton-Jefferson hotel guests are brought 
to the terminal by limousine from St. Louis’ new municipal 
airport, a relaxing drive through the northeastern part of 


the county and city. The Greyhound Bus Depot is only a Great plans for the 1957 convention are under way. Sub- 

short taxi ride. Motorists will find wonderful highways lead- sequent issues will tell you about trips and tours, restaurants, 

ing into the city. The hotel has a choice of two convenient and clothes to wear. Information about hotel rates and how 
entrances; one on Twelfth Boulevard, the other on Locust reservations are to be handled will be forthcoming. 
Street. A 600-car garage adjoins the hotel. St. Louis, Heartland, U.S.A., is waiting for YOU! 
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The rhythm of our 


Dan Belloc, a fast rising young band leader traces the development of swing 
and says it may well be America's own folk music. 





T.. nice thing about rhythm,” 


the man said, “Is that you know what’s coming next and 
when it’s coming.” 

From the cradle to the grave, man’s life and the whole 
universe around him is dominated by definite rhythm pat- 
terns. And the degree to which man falls in with and fol- 
lows these patterns determines his well being and happiness. 
When Ethel Merman zoomed to overnight fame some 
twenty years ago by belting out the lyrics of the Gershwins, 
“I Got Rhythm—Who Could Ask For Anything More,” she 
told the whole story. If you have rhythm you couldn’t ask 
for anything more—except that your rhythm be on the 
beat with nature's big baton. 

Man is a creature of rhythm. He is conceived and born 
in a definite measured time pattern and his whole life is a 
struggle to attune the rhythm of his own existence to the 
pulse beat of the universe. One of the dominant rhythms of 
our world is the regular cycle of the four seasons. Unfor- 
tunately, writing down the score for the recording of 
nature's rhythm we have been somewhat arbitrary. It some- 
times snows on the first day of spring. The calendar on your 
kitchen wall calls for a performance of nature’s symphony 
at a somewhat faster beat than nature renders and as a 
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Clapping hands, the pulse beat, outstretched arms, music 
in tempo, these are signs that man is a creature of 
rhythm. Band leader Dan Belloc’s development of rhythms 
in man and nature have helped make his group one of 
America’s most popular swing bands. Belloc feels that 
man’s whole life is a struggle to attune the rhythm of 
his own existence to the pulse beat of the universe. 


result, every four years we have to write in an extra measure 
called February 29 in order to get back in the fundamental 
rhythm. 

Daylight saving time, which has been adopted in many 
areas, is another example of man’s effort to keep on the 
beat with nature. Roosters and robins don’t worry about 
the score as man has written it. In the language of jazz 
musicians, they “fake” it. When they see the sun come up 
they know it’s time to sing. A bear needs no calendar to 
start him packing for his winter vacation. Like Ethel Mer- 
man, he’s got rhythm. 

Everybody has rhythm. The first thing the doctor does is 
to feel your pulse because he knows that if your heart is off 
the beat the rest of your body is not functioning properly. 

Rhythm is nothing more than the regular recurrence of 
something—and man’s observation of and interest in the 
rhythmic recurrence of almost anything and everything in 
his world is ages old and deep seated. The nature of man is 
that he tries to express his interest in anything that captures 
his attention and strives to adapt himself to it by making it 
a part of his own life—or his own life a part of it. 

Man learned early that music was one of the best media 
for expressing his interest in the rhythms that surrounded 
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and governed his existence. If we study the history of music 
we find that in the beginning rhythmic interest was stronger 
than any other type of musical interest. The earliest instru- 
ments fashioned by primitive peoples were such as to afford 
expression of this interest. We find among primitive instru- 
ments crude drums, cymbals, rattles and other devices of a 
similar type. These non-tonal, percussion instruments were 
used to emphasize rhythmic sounds which accompanied 
tribal ceremonies. 

Rhythm in music, especially if very marked, calls for 
some kind of a muscular activity response. This urge to 
respond by some activity to music is almost a universal 
experience. Often in public gatherings we see people who 
are regarded as the most poised and self controlled, tapping 
with the fingers, swaying slightly in response to spirited 
music. Their unconscious interest in their own response to 
the rhythm is so keen that they may appear oblivious of 
their surroundings. Rhythm or movement in music invari- 
ably calls forth some activity response from the listener and 
he is not satisfied until the response is made. 

The doctor in the delivery room picks up a new born 
baby by the feet and gives it the down beat with a smart 
spank on the backside. He sets the child breathing and liv- 
ing in a new rhythm pattern—a tempo all his own, possibly 
with some slight variation from the rhythm pattern of the 
mother which up until this moment had set the tempo for 
him. 

The child’s first interest is in the rhythms about him. His 
interest in swinging objects, in rocking to and fro in the 
mother’s arms, in the tick tock of the clock, the rhythm of 
the cradle. All these point to the beginning of this interest 
in recurring sounds and movement. He first learns of music 
as an expression of rhythm in a lullaby. 

As the child gets older and gets on his feet, other evi- 
dences of rhythmic interest appear. He gains more power 
in the use of his arms and legs and they serve him in mak- 
ing new rhythmic responses such as tramping with his feet, 
clapping his hands, jumping up and down and pounding 
on the tray of his high chair. 

At four or five years of age the child is interested in skip- 
ping, marching in a parade, swinging, and many other 
rhythmic activities too numerous to mention. The rhythm 
in poetry is to many children a strong stimulus to rhythmic 
activity. This is especially true of the Mother Goose rhymes 
and jingles of similar nature. The dramatic content of the 
Mother Goose verse is not as compelling in its interest as 
the lilt of the lines. 

The greatest stimulus to interest in rhythm is music itself. 
There has never been a time when music has been as avail- 
able as it is today, or such a time when it has been practical- 
ly omnipresent. With car radios, home radios in every room, 
television, record players, music over public address systems 
in factories, offices, and almost all public gathering places, 
it is almost impossible to get out of the sound of music of 
some sort. 
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Today there are more musical organizations—bands, or- 
chestras, singing societies—than ever before in the history 
of mankind. We awaken to the music of a clock radio and 
we fall off to sleep under the spell of music from a record 
player that automatically shuts itself off when the long 
playing record has run its track. 

The largest portion of the music we listen to is essential- 
ly rhythmic in character. This is because to the great mass 
of people the rhythm in the music has the greatest appeal. 

Every civilization has produced its representative music 
and when allowed to develop unfettered it has almost in- 
variably been of a rhythmic nature. The development of 
popular music in America, apart from some restrictions 
imposed by various religious groups, has followed the 
rhythm line since the first Puritan singers lined out the 
psalms of David and kept on the beat with tapping feet. 

The greatest gift to America’s popular music was brought 
by African exiles who came to these shores as slaves and 
whose descendants have lived to hear the African concep- 
tion of rhythm completely dominate America’s hit parade. 
African rhythm is more complex than the European forms 
on which this country’s earlier music was based. In Euro- 
pean music different rhythms, as a rule, may be employed 
successively but not simultaneously; but in African music 
several rhythms go on simultaneously. Every piece of Af- 
rican music has at least two or three rhythms, sometimes 
four or five. A frequent combination is to have two percus- 
sion parts, one of which may be the clapping of hands, and 
one vocal part with its own metrical pattern. Often there 
are several metrical patterns in the percussion, played by 
drums of different sizes. Confusion is avoided by the pres- 
ence of a fundamental underlying beat that never varies. If 
there are several drums, this regular beat is played by the 
largest drum. The diverse rhythms of all the other instru- 
ments must coincide on the first beat of the fundamental 
rhythm. True African rhythm, then, is a combination of 
time patterns that must coincide at a given moment. 

The Negro slaves sang when they were happy—they 
sang when they were sad. They lightened the burden of 
their work with rhythm. It wasn’t odd that when such a 
musical people, as soon as it was possible after the Civil 
War, got their hands on a plentitude of tailor-made musical 
instruments they quickly translated their rich vocal music 
to instrumental. 

The “hot” qualities that went into the singing of work 
songs and of spirituals in their pristine state were carried 
over into instrumental music by the Negro bandsmen of 
New Orleans who were the precursors of classic jazz. The 
“hot” music that developed through the New Orleans street 
bands in the two decades following the Civil War has been 
called archaic jazz. It was mostly for street parades and 
funerals and the rhythms were strictly in the African pat- 
tern. In the 1890's when some of these street bands were 
unleashed on the dance floor it was the beginning of a 


(continued on page 29) 
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Automation Comes to the Secretary 

One of the strangest duels in American History occurred 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 25, 1888. As the referee low- 
ered his handkerchief, the audience held its breath and two 
men, Frank McGurrin of Salt Lake City and Louis Taub of 
Cincinnati, struck . . . their typewriters! 

At stake was $500—and the reputation of the then new- 
fangled ten-finger touch system of typing. McGurrin cham- 
pioned the new technique; Taub employed the prevalent 
four-finger system—the first two fingers of each hand. After 
45 minutes of transcribing dictation and 45 minutes of 
copying, McGurrin triumphed. 

The death of an era dates from the moment Taub ad- 
mitted defeat—an era in which typing 28 words per minute 
was considered “fast.” But the maturing of the ten-finger 
system would never have come without the later improve- 
ments in the machine. 

History tells us that the first patent for a typewriting 
device to make characters “so neat and exact as not to be 
distinguished from print” was granted by Queen Anne of 
England on January 7, 1714. This patent was issued to 
Henry Mill, a London engineer. However, no record or 
description of the machine has survived. 

Most early inventors directed their efforts to producing 
machines for the use of the blind, and embossed characters 
were general. In 1784 such a French invention actually 
appeared, but with little success. 

The first writing machine built in the United States was 
the invention of William Austin Burt of Detroit in 1828. 
His crude device, called a “Typographer,” was the size of 
a butcher's meat block and the only model was destroyed 
in the Patent Office fire of 1836. 

It was 1868 before a patent was granted for a machine 
that was both practical and commercial. Christopher Latham 
Sholes of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was the inventor. This 
machine, which printed only capital letters heralded a new 
industry. So vast an improvement over previous models was 
Sholes’ device that, although he was the 52nd man to “in- 
vent” the typewriter, he is generally considered its “father.” 

The new machine was hardly an instantaneous success. 
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In 1874, six years later, only 400 were sold. But with the 
addition of small letters in 1877—together with some solid 
salesmanship — business became interested. The proper 
“office girl,” who used a pen to write her letters in a fine 
Spencerian style, gradually joined the hoop skirt on the 
historical scrap heap. In fact, a social revolution occurred, 
with young girls quickly mastering the secrets of the key- 
board and vying with men for office positions. 

Mark Twain, whose fame was widespread by the late 
1870's, added his prestige to the new machine by buying 
and using one of the earliest models. Just after the century's 
turn there were nearly 100 typewriter. companies in the 
United States. A Crandall salesman who paused for a coffee 
break might lose a sale to a rival representing Acme, Bar- 
lock, Chicago, Darling, Essex, Franklin, Garbell or Yost, 
among others. 

Refinements on Sholes’ basic invention followed each 
other breathlessly. One of the earliest was the introduction 





The new IBM Electric Typewriter with Electronic Tabulation 
is designed to speed the preparation of business forms contain- 
ing blank fill-in areas. The electronic “reading” feature of the 
new typewriter eliminates time-consuming tabulating adjust- 
ments when using a variety of forms. Vertical lines printed on 
the form with electrically-conductive ink automatically posi- 
tion the typewriter carriage at the correct typing point. 
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of “visible” writing—characters you could see as you typed 
—in 1883. 

Until then, the type struck the paper from below, making 
it necessary for the operator to lift the roller to see what 
had been written. When the new “visible writing machine” 
which struck the paper at the top was invented—old style 
typewriters became passe. 

Since then, many improvements have been added. When 
the electric typewriter was introduced by International 
Business Machines Corporation, the last word in office effi- 
ciency had seemingly been spoken . . . or typed. 

But now IBM has introduced an electric typewriter that 
has learned to “read” as it writes. 

This literate machine will speed typing of business forms 
by eliminating resetting of tabulating stops for forms of 
various designs. The new IBM Electric Typewriter elec- 
tronically scans the forms, locating all lines printed with 
electrically-conductive ink—then automatically positions the 
typewriter carriage at the correct typing point on the form. 

Experiments are also under way on even more startling 
typewriter advances. 

But pending all these innovations of the future, the 
human element is still the determinant in any typing opera- 
tion. You can bring joy to your employer’s life—and make 
your own easier—if you follow these rules of good typing: 

1. Never work under poor lighting conditions. Illumina- 
tion should always come from above. This avoids glare and 
“blind spots.” 

2. Correct posture habits can make you more efficient at 
your machine. Sit straight, both feet flat on the floor. Ad- 
just your chair to a comfortable height, and back rest 
position. 

3. Have your supplies within easy reach of your work 
area. Half of efficiency is a state of mind—a mood that may 
be broken by interrupting your work to get some more 
copy, paper, or an eraser. 

4. On the other hand, take occasional breaks. Like driv- 
ing at night, typing steadily may have an hypnotic -effect. 
Gaze at a distant object for a few moments to rest your eyes. 

5. Take care of your typewriter. This may sound obvious, 
but many typists neglect their machines. Clean it daily, 
making sure to remove all erasure “scrubbings” that have 
fallen into the mechanism. 

6. Respect your typewriter—cover it at night. 

Observance of these rules may not turn you into a Frank 
McGurrin (he averaged 94 words per minute in his 
“duel”), but you'll feel: better after your day’s work (he 
collapsed ). 

Remington Shows New Movie 

“The Typewriter in Business”—the first and only motion 
picture ever produced on the many important uses and 
adaptations of today’s versatile typewriter—has just been 
announced by Remington Rand. 

The film demonstrates the purpose and use of important 
typewriter devices, attachments, keyboards and other varia- 
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tions, and shows how an office can run more efficiently with 
these modern typing developments and with well-trained 
people to operate the modern typewriter. Every major use 
of Electric, Manual and Noiseless typing is covered, from 
the simplest straight copy typing to the most complex auto- 
matic typing initiated by a giant electronic system like 
Univac. 

One of the main purposes of the film is to promote more 
efficient utilization of today’s versatile typewriter. Therefore 
business and government organizations will want their man- 
agement and typists to become better informed as to the 
exact kind of typewriter and device that will most efficiently 
do the work of each individual typing station. Schools, on 
the other hand, will want their business teachers and stu- 
dents to know these many uses of the typewriter in business. 

Business firms, Government Agencies, schools, etc., are 
cordially invited to make arrangements, without charge, for 
viewing this 20-minute 16 mm black and white sound mo- 
tion picture simply by contacting the local Remington Rand 
sales office or writing Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York, and requesting a copy of 
descriptive folder #R-8826. 








by Marguerite Clark 


Milestones in Medicine 


In 1889, Dr. Charles Brown-Sequard 
of Paris was so successful in rejuven- 
ating himself with glandular extracts 
that he contracted the childhood dis- 
ease of whooping cough at the age of 
. 72. The French doctor’s gland experi- 
ments were spurned by conservative 
scientists. Yet from this and other 
vld-age research grew world-wide 
interest in geriatrics, the health of old 

























In 1926, Dr. Grafton R. Minot of 
Boston found that a liver diet 
would control pernicious anemia. 
| But the patient had to eat at least 
| half a pound of liver daily. Two 
years later, Dr. Minot developed the 
first liver extract which cut the ™ {9 
daily dose to 5 grams. Now, under a 
physician's advice, a small injection 
will keep the pernicious anemia pa- 
tient in good health. 













In 1798, Edward Jenner, a British 
physician, noticed that milkmaids 
once infected by cowpox were immu- 
nized against smallpox. Jenner 
proved that inoculation with cowpox 
serum could protect against smallpox 
without harm to the patient. 











Z. G. MCCANCE, CPS 
404 Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


Con Brio Chapter (Bloomington, Ill.) 
members celebrated at the annual Christ- 
mas dinner by witnessing the presenta- 
tion of a CPS Certificate to Vella Mahon, 
the chapter’s first CPS. Four new mem- 
bers were initiated. Auctioned to the 
highest bidders were gifts which had 
been sent to the chapter by members 
while on vacation or out-of-town trips 
during the year. The money was added 
to the scholarship fund for an award to 
be made during NSW. Members are 
again assisting the annual Polio Auction 
on radio station WJBC by answering 
telephones for the six-week period. 

In lieu of a Christmas gift exchange 
Codi Chapter (Canton, Ohio) members 
donated the money to a relief fund for 
Hungary. They also dressed dolls for the 
Salvation Army’s distribution to the 
needy. Toys and clothing were collected 
and sent to the Ohio State School for 
mentally retarded children. Fifty thou- 
sand envelopes were typed for Boys Vil- 
lage, Smithville, Ohio. Chapter spon- 
sored meetings have included discus- 
sions on “Parliamentary Procedure” by 
a Canton attorney and “Telephone Tech- 
niques” by a representative of Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company. The Education 
Committee plans a course in January on 
“Business English and Letter Writing.” 

One of NSA’s youngest chapters, the 
Kankakee Valley Chapter (Ill.), began 
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a course of study in October for the 
CPS examination. Twenty-six of the 
thirty charter members enrolled in the 
course. Two members serve as modera- 
tors for the group discussions. 

Dr. Arnold Hanson, dean of Academic 
Administration of the University of To- 
ledo, presented Natalie White, of Glass 
City Chapter (Toledo, Ohio), with her 
CPS Certificate. She is secretary to the 
president of The Dana Corporation, one 
of the city’s leading industries. In keep- 
ing with a practice instituted several 
years ago, two scholarships to the Har- 
riet Whitney Vocational High School 
were presented by the chapter at its 
December meeting. 

While most people were snug in their 
beds or watching TV on election night, 
members of Columbus Chapter (Ohio) 
were busy answering telephone calls in 
the office of the Secretary of State. Each 
election board in the state reported its 
tally of votes by long distance. There 
were two shifts, working from 7:00 
p.m. until 8:00 a.m. The civic program 
also includes working on the disaster 
committee of the Red Cross, and on 
Columbus Town Meeting, a weekly TV 
panel program on which is discussed 
matters of local, national, and _inter- 
national interest. 

Kokomo Chapter (Ind.) conducted 
its first workshop of the year during 
November. A panel of business and pro- 
fessional men discussed ways in which 
the secretaries might “Open More 
Doors.” Also an authority on the sub- 
ject presented a program on “Poise and 
Charm for the White Collar Girl.” 

Genie Chapter (Lima, Ohio) mem- 
bers embarked on a program to educate 
business leaders to “think NSA and 





CPS.” Letters, with the CPS brochure, 
are being sent to all members of top 
management in the area to stimulate 
interest in NSA and urging manage- 
ment to encourage secretaries to take 
the examination. To emphasize the dead- 
line for filing applications, on Decem- 
ber 15 the chapter presented to the pub- 
lic library books included in the bibliog- 
raphy for CPS study. 

Members of River Park Chapter (Wy- 
andotte, Mich.) are devoting time to 
group study. Archie D. Waring, AB., 
CPA, instructor and vice president of 
Walsh Institute of Accountancy, sum- 
marized secretarial accounting for the 
group. Miss Agnes Chamberlain, secre- 
tary to Vice President Harbison of 
Wayne State University, spoke on “Per- 
sonal Adjustment and Human Relations.” 

Bosses of Milwaukee Chapter (Wis. ) 
members were “transported” to the Mardi 
Gras. The Wisconsin Club was trans- 
formed into a very elegant restaurant of 
Old New Orleans. The Mardi Gras 
theme was carried out in decorations, 
costumes of hostesses, and the programs 
were menus from Antoine’s and Pet- 
tari’s. Fred Steffan, a free-lance artist, 
did clever caricatures of guests and secre- 
taries. He did a special permanent draw- 
ing of James C. Springer, secretary- 
treasurer of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., the 
Boss of the Year. Members represent 
diversified industries and businesses, so 
a public relations program has been set 
up right at home. Tours have been made 
to the huge new Capitol Court Shopping 
Center; to W. A. Krueger Company 
where guides explained the various steps 
in lithographing processes (this com- 
pany is responsible for the 1,000,000 
copies of Arizona Highways) and to the 
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Falk Corporation, makers of speed re- 
ducers and increasers, heavy gear drives, 
and diesel engine gear drives. In Decem- 
ber a bus trip to Chicago afforded op- 
portunity to visit stores and the Museum 
of Science and Industry, with Gretchen 
Colnik of TV fame as guide. Parties 
have been arranged to see live Theatre- 
in-the-Round plays. 

“Social Security Facts for You” were 
given to the members of Forest City 
Chapter (Cleveland, Ohio) at a fall 
meeting. 

A representative of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company gave a new meaning to 
“Your Voice and You” at the November 
meeting of Rock River Chapter ( Moline- 
Rock Island, Ill.). An excellent attend- 
ance record is being maintained in the 
Chapter’s Study Group. A member of 
the local Institute of Commerce led the 
discussion on stenography. A panel dis- 
cussion on Human Relations was pre- 
sented at another meeting. “Internation- 
alism” has been emphasized by the re- 
turn of members Irene Roberts and Betty 
Denkhoff, who vacationed in Jamaica 
during October, and by Olga Utter, who 
toured Europe. 


DOROTHY STEPAN 
531 South 18th St. 
Apt. 309 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Gopher Chapter ( Minneapolis, Minn. ) 
was hostess to the Northwestern Region- 
al Conference. Northwestern Division is 
proud of its Martha Rosamond, presi- 
dent; Lily Okura, vice president; and 
Helen Moe, treasurer. Honors also go to 
Dorothy Stewart (Gopher: Chapter), 
chairman, and her fine committee. The 
conference was conducted by Lily Okura, 
whose performance endeared her to 
those present. At the Saturday luncheon, 
Martha Rosamond spoke in her inspira- 
tional style on the Conference theme, 
“To Open More Doors.” Dr. Frances 
Merrill of the CPS Institute pointed out 
highlights of the CPS program. Gopher 
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Chapter’s Ardene Schneider, CPS, gave 
a comprehensive report on the Vassar 
Institute which she attended. On Friday 
night committee members, dressed in 
gay nineties gowns, welcomed guests to 
the Gaslight Party. Saturday evening 
guests enjoyed a cocktail party and ban- 
quet with a style show depicting styles 
from 1857 to the year 2000. The Con- 
ference was attended by members from 
Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and one guest from Wisconsin. 

Sacajawea Chapter (Seattle, Wash.) 
presented CPS Certificates to Mrs. Lor- 
raine Bartelson and Harriette Unfer at 
the November meeting, making nine 
CPS holders in the chapter. Robert Den- 
ny Watt of Seattle, member of the CPS 
Institute, made the presentations. A 
study group program is being sponsored 
by the chapter. Classes in Business Ad- 
ministration and Economics have been 
completed. Many non-members enrolled 
in the classes have joined NSA. 

At the October meeting of LaRamee 
Chapter (Laramie, Wyo.) Margaret 
Hesemann spoke on the CPS program, 
urging those interested to file applica- 
tions to take the CPS exam to be given 
in Laramie May 3 and 4, 1957. 

Mt. Rainier Chapter (Tacoma, Wash. ) 
has presented an honorary membership 
in NSA to Mrs. Helena O’Neel, who is 
in charge of the Office of Business Edu- 
cation at the Tacoma _ Vocational- 
Technical School. The award was made 
in recognition of her guidance and 
teaching in the chapter's educational 
program, her advisory service, and sin- 
cere interest in NSA. Corrinne Guelfi, 
chapter secretary, entertained members 
with an account of her recent adventures 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

“The Gay Nineties” was the theme of 
the Victory Chapter (Waterloo, Iowa) 
annual Boss Night, using kerosene lamps 
for light. “This Is Your Life” was the 
message presented by J. V. Rowe, as- 
sistant division auditor for DX Sunray 
Oil Company. The Boss of the Year was 
chosen on the basis of one-minute ex- 
temporaneous speeches by the bosses. Jay 
Smith of the Iowa Fire Insurance Com- 
pany won the coveted title and was pre- 
sented with an engraved letter opener 


by Mrs. Jay Smith, Secretary of the Year. 

Boss Night for Robert Lucas Chapter 
(lowa City, Iowa) doubled as a tenth 
anniversary party with a social hour and 
dinner for members’ bosses and wives. 
Speaker and toastmaster Loren Hicker- 
son, director of Alumni Records at the 
State University of Iowa, defined the 
functions of the Alumni Association. 
President Marjorie Love gave a history 
of the chapter. Climax of the evening 
was the crowning of three “Kings of 
Boss Night”—bosses who had attended 
all ten annual boss nights. 

Book Cliff Chapter (Grand Junction, 
Colo.) utilized the talents of its mem- 
bers in the program for Boss Night in 
November. After a welcome by Presi- 
dent Mrs. Adele Pierpoint, and a re- 
sponse by her boss, Conrad Peters, the 
group was entertained with songs by 
Edythe Summerville and Mrs. Lynn 
Whalin. Exhibition dances were given 
by members Aura Smith, Eleanor Guc- 
cinni, and Mrs. Carol Fritz. A skit, “The 
Atomic Secretary,” was presented. 

Kachina Chapter (Pueblo, Colo.) held 
its second Boss Night on November 20. 
Mr. Ralph W. Adkins was selected Boss 
of the Year in an executives’ night com- 
petitive examination. He is assistant 
superintendent of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation, Pueblo plant. Speaker 
was Mr. L. S. Kaston of Cleveland, Ohio 
whose topic was “A Positive Faith.” The 
chapter November meeting was guest 
night for twelve secretaries who are 
planning to join NSA. The chapter 
proudly reports a 6714 percent increase 
in membership. 

November 14 is a date long to be 
remembered by one of the new members 
of Neboma Chapter (Omaha, Nebr.). 
On this day Ethel Mayne became a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

A portion of the income from Sioux 
Chapter (Sioux City, Iowa) annual din- 
ner and bazaar will be used to grant an 
annual business scholarship to a Sioux 
City High School graduate interested in 
a secretarial career. 

Using the facilities of the West Coast 
Telephone Company, members of Tter- 
eve Chapter (Everett, Wash.) sent hun- 
dreds of thank you letters to outstanding 
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A unique feature of the Boss Night event of 
Victory Chapter (Waterloo, Iowa) was the 
presentation of an engraved letter-opener to 
Jay Smith, Boss of the Year, by his wife, 
Secretary of the Year. 





Pictured in gay nineties costumes worn for the Gaslight 
Party at the Northwestern Regional Conference in Minne- 
apolis are: seated, Lily Okura, NWVP; Dorothy Stewart 
(Gopher Chapter, Minneapolis, Minn.), chairman of the 
Regional Conference; and Martha Rosamond, national presi- 
dent; standing, Gopher Chapter members: Ceil Victor, 
Vivian Ryan, Sue Russell, Florence Quaal, Iva Magnuson, 
Doris Childs, and Dolores Schultz. 





Ttereve Chapter (Everett, Wash.) members shown writing 
thank you letters to contributors to the local United Good 
Neighbors are: Barbara Lee, Eunice Gerstenberger, Barbara 
Wade, Betty Beecroft, Dolly Larson, and Marilyn Simon. 





NEWS from the Five Corners of the NSA _ (continued) 





First Study Class of Kankakee Valley Chapter (IIl.). Shown 
are Louise Dahms and Elaine Wallace, moderators, with 
students Catherine Drolet and Genevieve Gibson. 





Mr. D. L. Shuter, exec. sec’y. of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System of Ohio, sees his secretary, Marjorie Ater, VP 
of Ohio Division and member of Columbus Chapter (Ohio), 
receive her CPS Certificate from Dr. Inez Ray Wells, mem- 
ber CPS Institute. 


Dr. J. Frank Goodwin, professor of marketing at University 
of Florida, Mrs. Nelda H. Smoak, president of Manatee Chap- 
ter (Bradenton, Fla.), and Clarence I. Needham, the newly 
crowned Boss of the Year, enjoy a discussion about “A Hole 
in the Doughnut.” 











Mr. Karl Klein of the CPS Institute and 
keynote speaker at the Mobile Chapter 
(Ala.) first annual Institute for Secretaries 
receives thanks from Marie Nichols, CPS, 
chairman of the committee. 





“So much a part of us” is NEVP Ethel Ambler, smiling at 
one hundred guests at a tea held in her honor by her own 
Philadelphia Chapter (Pa.) on November 3. Pictured enjoy- 
ing the party are: standing, Katherine Baltasser, Conestoga 
Chapter (Lancaster, Pa.); Elizabeth Sanderson, Worcester 
Chapter (Mass.); the guest of honor, NEVP Ethel Ambler; 
Catherine Webb, Staten Island Chapter (N. Y¥.); Cordelia 
Fairchild, Harrisburg Chapter (Pa.); seated, N. J. Division 
President Susanne Martin; and Maybelle D. Brown, New 
York City Chapter (N. Y.). 





NSA’s northeasternmost chapter, Lewiston-Auburn Chapter 
(Maine), poses for portrait after installation. Officers are: 
seated, Jean Stevens, president; Mrs. Lynne Donnell, vice 
president; Mignonne Bouvier, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Dianne Spencer, corresponding secretary; and standing at far 


left, Mrs. Gene Kaley, treasurer. 
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Westchester Chapter Installation. L. to r.: Installing officer, 
Mrs. Reatha Iverson, 1st vice president of the California 
Division and member of the Los Angeles Chapter; President 
Mrs. Virginia Kirk; Vice President Mrs. Clyde Buell; Public 
Relations Representative Mrs. Laura Mahaffey; Correspond- 
ing Secretary Mrs. Beatrice Mathewson; Recording Secretary 
Miss Lillian Girard; and Treasurer Mrs. Hazel Deneen. 





Mr. Clement Hall, Coffeyville attorney, be- 
ing presented with a certificate of apprecia- 
tion by his secretary, Julia Brewer, at Gregg 
Ann Chapter’s (Coffeyville, Kans.) annual 
Executives Night, November 8. 





Installation of Golden Triangle Chapter (Grand Prairie, 
Tex.). Big D Chapter (Dallas, Tex.), under the leadership 
of Mrs. Louise Henderson, New Chapters chairman, organ- 
ized this chapter. L. to r., Mrs. Eugenia Walker, treasurer; 
Mrs. Raye Dean Nelson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Helen 
Greenawalt, vice president; Mrs. Edna Oates, president; Ruth 
Williams, Division representative; Mrs. Gladys Plaski, re- 
cording secretary. 





NEWS from the Five Corners 
of the NSA 


(continued ) 


campaign contributors for the local 
United Good Neighbors. 

Secretaries donated their time to the 
UGN drive in a series of evening work- 
shops. 

St. Paul Chapter (Minn.) members 
were spellbound at the November meet- 
ing while Mr. F. J. Fahey of the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany gave a demonstration on “Gift 
Wrapping Can Be Fun.” 

At the November meeting of Mt. 
Rushmore Chapter (Rapid City, S. 
Dak.) Mr. Sheldon Reese was guest 
speaker and revealed some very interest- 
ing facts on Communism and his trips 
to Russia. 

Santa Claus arrived at the annual 
Christmas party of Hawkeye Chapter 
(Des Moines, lowa) with gifts for each 
member. He also left gifts, food, and 
clothing for distribution to two families 
in Des Moines selected as the chapter 
Christmas project. A Christmas reading 
was given by Mrs. Jeanne Henwood. 
Two girls enrolled in business colleges 
will receive scholarships for part of their 
tuition, the balance to be handled through 
the chapter's student loan fund. 


ALICIA COGAN 
161 Prospect Park West 
Brooklyn 15, L. I., New York 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Lewiston-Auburn Chapter (Maine), 
the northeasternmost chapter of all, 
proves its claim with accomplishments 
as well as with maps. Not yet a year old, 
the chapter has already sponsored a rum- 
mage sale and a food sale and made 
plans for a spring workshop. Program 
topics have included human relations, 
telephone technique, and the profession- 
al secretary. In December, Mr. John 
Shelley of Geiger Brothers in Lewiston, 
Maine, publishers of the famous “Farm- 
ers’ Almanac,” gave an illustrated talk, 
“The Christmas Story.” 
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The magic of flying overseas became 
reality to members of Queen: Anne 
Chapter (Suffolk County, N. Y.) when 
Mary Gordon, travel advisor of TWA, 
showed films of air adventures in Europe. 

Members of the Allegheny Valley 
Chapter (New Kensington, Pa.) can 
blame the stars for their faults and vir- 
tues since Mrs. Sara S. Rugh presented a 
witty explanation of the signs of the 
zodiac at the October chapter meeting. 

After speaking at the November meet- 
ing on foods of all nations, Mr. Emanuel 
Margarites, gourmet and _ restaurateur, 
bestowed upon each member of Long 
Island Chapter (Nassau County, N. Y.) 
a surprise package containing samples 
of rare and unusual foods. 

“You Can’t Take It With You,” said 
former Judge of Probate Miles McNiff 
at the November meeting as he in- 
formed Waterbury Chapter (Conn.) 
secretaries how and why to make a will. 

Awarded her CPS Certificate at a 
meeting of Hackensack Chapter (N. J.), 
local winner Ruth Schwartzler was so 
impressed with the group’s activities 
that she applied immediately for NSA 
membership. 

Queens County Chapter (N. Y.) 
underwrote the skills and talents of its 
members by handing a dollar bill to 
each at the November meeting, which 
she was asked to increase by her own 
ingenuity and return the proceeds to 
the yawning chapter treasury. 

At the November meeting of the 
Attleboro Chapter (Mass.), Massachu- 
setts Division President Marjorie Porter 
led an NSA “Information Please” session. 
In December, chapter members distrib- 
uted Christmas gifts to patients at the 
Miles Standish Mental Hospital. 

Members of the Glider Chapter (EI- 
mira, N. Y.) dressed dolls for Christmas 
distribution by the Arctic League to 
needy children. 

Beacon Hill Chapter (Boston, Mass. ) 
members filled Christmas bags for pa- 
tients at Tewksbury State Hospital. 

White Plains Chapter (N. Y.) sent 
to each member’s boss a Christmas greet- 
ing card, picturing the coronation of the 
chapter's 1956 Boss of the Year. 

Two Boss Nights with a single royal 
theme occurred in November. Spring- 





field Chapter ( Mass.) held its sixth an- 
nual dinner honoring employers, and 
Camden Chapter (N. J.) held its eighth, 
both to the tune of “The King and I.” 
At the Shelton Hotel in Springfield, 


Frederick L. Skerry, cartoon artist, 
sketched each “king,” using his initials 
as a basis for the portrait. In Camden, 
Dr. Froelich G. Rainey, director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
spoke on his archaeological experiences 
in Iran and Afghanistan. 

Sally Osborn, Pittsburgh Chapter 
(Pa.), currently reigning Secretary of 
the Year, discussed “Professional Trends 
of a Secretary” at a workshop presented 
by the Johnstown Chapter (Pa.) in Oc- 
tober. Theme of the workshop was “The 
Sixth Sense.” 

Representing the Flower City Chapter 
(Rochester, N. Y.), Marjorie Narrie 
explained the duties of a unit secretary 
at a workshop of the Rochester Red 
Cross. 

White Rose Chapter (York, Pa.) con- 
siders the secretaries of tomorrow. More 
than 200 stenographers, office personnel, 
and students attended a workshop at the 
Yorktowne Hotel, which the chapter 
planned expressly for their benefit. Fur- 
ther foresight was shown when three 
chapter members conducted a session on 
“Future Outlook for Secretaries” for the 
York County Teachers Institute. 

Members of Beaver Valley Chapter 
(Rochester, Pa.) uniquely honored Elma 
C. Graham, charter member, when it 
presented her with a paid life member- 
ship in the chapter. Elma, executive sec- 
retary of the Beaver Valley Tuberculosis 
Association, recently earned special rec- 
ognition from the National Tuberculosis 
Association for her successful work in 
behalf of tuberculosis control in Beaver 
County. To aid the local TB Christmas 
seal campaign, the chapter held a De- 


, cember “seal stuffing party,” an annual 


undertaking 

Working in the same cause, the Nor- 
walk Chapter (Conn.) met with local 
women’s clubs to stuff 20,000 letters. 

Mrs. Sophia Langstroth, president of 
the Danbury Chapter (Conn.), was 
chosen by a group of Connecticut in- 
dustries to author the secretarial story 
for a booklet it has distributed to junior 
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high school students as an aid in choos- 
ing future careers. 

Two members of the Harrisburg Chap- 
ter (Pa.), Evelyn Mack and Mrs. Faye 
McCall, were among six professional 
women chosen by a local shop to model 
in a “Fashion Show for Working 
Women.” 

A twenty-one gun salute rang out as 
twenty-one presidents and past presi- 
dents of nearby chapters toasted Gotham 
Chapter (New York, N. Y.) at its sec- 
ond birthday party. 

The National Safety Council has 
named the Winifred E. Seguin Memorial 
Chapter (Oneida, N. Y.) as the recipient 
of a Carol Lane Award for its fine 
achievement in traffic accident preven- 
tion. Counselor to the chapter through- 
out the year-long program was Sergeant 
Clayton Snook of the New York State 
Police. A certificate of merit scroll will 
be presented to the chapter by the Shell 
Oil Company, which established the 
award. 


SARA BELLE BROWN 
Huntingdon College 
Montgomery, Alabama 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Americana, the theme of the SE Dis- 
trict Conference, was carried out suc- 
cessfully by the Monumental Chapter 
(Baltimore, Md.) October 26-28. Three 
hundred were registered. Authentic flash- 
backs to the “Gay Nineties” were cre- 
ated when the Monumental Glee Club, 
dressed as singing waiters, and Lillian 
Russell, portrayed by Louise Gebelein, 
welcomed the guests to Open House 
with appropriate entertainment. “The 
Roaring Twenties” Luncheon was a riot 
of good fun! The hostesses were in flap- 
per costumes, and one lucky girl at each 
table won a bottle of champagne. Piano 
playing, songs, and dances of that era 
made this a gala affair. “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” Banquet was quite 
impressive. The red, white, and blue 
motif was also used in the carnation 
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corsages given to all present. 

But there was more than light-hearted 
play at the SE Conference. Rosa Miller, 
SEVP, ably presided over the Saturday 
morning meeting. The keynote speaker, 
Professor Elizabeth Morrissy of Notre 
Dame College discussed “Why Open the 
Door?” Special guests introduced were 
NEVP Ethel Ambler, GLVP Clare Jen- 
nings, Louise Fritts, of CPS Institute, 
and Gerardine Hill, editor of The Sec- 
retary. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
splendid panels on chapter officers, mem- 
bership and chapter procurement, edu- 
cation, public relations, and NSW. 

At the banquet, the following awards 
were made: Miami Chapter (Fla.), At- 
tendance Award with six members trav- 
eling 6,942 miles; San Juan Chapter 
(P. R.) for its bulletin; Scrapbook 
Award to Capital Chapter (Washington, 
D.C.). Virginia Townsend, Chattanooga 
Chapter (Tenn.), was chosen “Miss SE 
District.” 

The Monumental City Brunch closed 
the informative and excellent Confer- 
ence, but not before it was voted to ac- 
cept the bid presented by President 
Beatrice Tuyt of the Malabouchia Chap- 
ter (Jackson, Miss.) to meet with them 
in 1957! 

The fifth annual Executive's Night of 
the Manatee Chapter (Bradenton, Fla.) 
was held at the Country Club. Guest 
speaker, Dr. J. Goodwin of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, spoke on “A Hole in the 
Doughnut.” The chapter’s 1957 Boss of 
the Year, Mr. Clarence I. Needham, was 
presented an appropriately engraved ash- 
tray. 

“To Open More Doors” was the theme 
of Mobile Chapter’s (Ala.) successful 
First Annual Institute for Secretaries. 
Mr. Karl Klein of the CPS Institute was 
the keynoter. Other talks were on “Pro- 
fessional Development Through Con- 
tinued Education,” “The Professional 
Secretary—Skill and Personality Require- 
ments,” “The Professional Secretary and 
Human Relations,” “The Professional 
Secretary and Public Relations.” Panels 
discussed “Improving Secretarial Tech- 
niques,” and “The CPS Program.” 

Louisville Chapter (Ky.) and the 
University of Kentucky are sponsoring 


a Secretarial Refresher Course. The 
members addressed envelopes for the 
March of Dimes again this year. 

The Savannah Chapter (Ga.) has 
been participating in many civic activi- 
ties, such as career guidance programs, 
typing letters for the TB Association, 
cards for Youth Museum, and sponsor- 
ing a filing school! 

To stimulate competition and to have 
a little fun, the Oak Ridge Chapter 
(Tenn.) members divided into two 
teams to sell Christmas cards. The losers 
took the winners to dinner! 

Hager Chapter (Hagerstown, Md.) 
at recent meetings heard talks on the 
proper use of the dial telephone, “Wom- 
en Behind the Wheel,” and the Member- 
ship Committee presented an orientation 
program on NSA for prospective mem- 
bers. 

Huntsville Chapter (Ala.) heard Re- 
becca Grady, private secretary to Senator 
John Sparkman, relate some inside sto- 
ries of the National Democratic Con- 
vention and what it means to “hit the 
campaign trail.” 

Malabouchia Chapter (Jackson, Miss. ) 
is proud of Lucille Little, CPS, who was 
honored along with eighty-six other 
prominent men and women by the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi in recognition of 
outstanding service in the cause of “Con- 
tinuing Education.” 

At their November meeting members 
of the Rome Chapter (Ga.) were of- 
fered a challenge by Mrs. Elizabeth Bu- 
day—"Study to Be a Better Secretary.” 
The chapter volunteered to do all the 
necessary typing for Floyd County's 
United Givers Fund Drive. 

Bosses, their wives, and prospective 
members witnessed Mr. Karl Klein of 
The CPS Institute present seven CPS 
certificates at the recent meeting of the 
Birmingham Chapter (Ala.). 

San Juan Chapter (P. R.) is beaming 
over the first place given to its bulletin, 
Caribbean Highlights, at the SE District 
Conference. In three years of existence, 
this excellent bulletin has won two 
awards. The members have held orienta- 
tion meetings for prospective members 
in San Juan and one in a nearby city in 
preparation for the installation of a 
new chapter. 
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NEWS from the Five Corners 
of the NSA 


Capital Chapter members ( Washing- 
ton, D. C.) entertained their bosses 
wives at dinner. Mrs. Ruth Emery spoke 
to them on “Diamonds of Destiny.” 

Ethel Anderson, CPS, Rosemary Bu- 
bring, and Virginia Varnum of Charles- 
ton Chapter (W. Va.) served as con- 
sultants on secretarial work for the 
Career Consultation Service sponsored 
by the University Club of Charleston in 
cooperation with the Kanawha County 
Board of Education. 

Ways and Means Committee of Green- 
ville Chapter (S. C.) used a novel idea 
for a style show for its Salvation Army 
Christmas project. Each member brought 
to three meetings in a paper bag—a 
dress, a hat, and a handbag respectively. 
In turn, the members bought unseen a 
bag of each. During the last meeting, 
dolls were distributed, dressed, and 
modeled! 

Atlanta Chapter (Ga.) has appointed 
a special committee of past presidents 
to study NSA bylaws and to present a 
few articles at each business meeting for 
discussion and for member information. 

Anniston Chapter (Ala.) reports its 
Parliamentary Law Institute successful 
and very enjoyable. 


(continued ) 


ANNE FROHMAN 
7208 Field Ave. 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Valley of the Sun Chapter (Phoenix, 
Ariz.) honored four new CPS holders at 
a dinner on October 25—-members Mrs. 
B. L. McCorkle and Mrs. Cornelia Watts, 
and non-members Mrs. Robert G. Lam- 
bert of Scottsdale and Mrs. Laura May 
Kempton of Phoenix. Table decorations 
included a scale model CPS holder at 
her desk looking toward the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. Yellow mums, 
with the letters “CPS” on them, were 








presented to.all CPS holders. 

The 1956 CPS award dinner was 
hostessed by Los Angeles Chapter 
(Calif.) on November 7 at the Chancel- 
lor Hotel. All Southern California chap- 
ters were invited and assisted. The four- 
teen certificates were presented by Sarah 
Montoya, member of the CPS Institute. 
Mr. Rollins, president of the Down 
Town Business Men’s Association of 
Los Angeles, was guest speaker. A secre- 
tarial conference was held at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California on No- 
vember 17. The chapter was delighted to 
have a surprise guest—Helen Boyle, our 
executive secretary—who was vacation- 
ing in the area. 

The ninth annual Executive Night 
Dinner of the Santa Monica Chapter 
(Calif.) was held in the Terrace Room 
of the Santa Ynez Inn on November 13. 
Mr. Les Richter, captain of the Rams 
football team, emceed the event. Mr. 
Carl White, sports editor of the Santa 
Monica Evening Outlook since 1934, 
gave a talk on “Football.” He has cov- 
ered all major sports events including 
Rose Bowl games. Additional informa- 
tion on the subject was given by Mr. 
James Powers, football coach at Santa 
Monica City College, and one of the 
Trojan all-time great quarterbacks. Spe- 
cial guests were Chief of Police Otto 
Faulkner; Ralph Franz, president, and 
Sam Porter, manager of the Industrial 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Eight members of the new Westchester 
Chapter brought their bosses. Herman 
Olson, boss of Lucille Luepke, was 
crowned Boss of the Year. Mr. Olson is 
supervisor in the Engineering Depart- 
ment at Douglas Aircraft Company. 

The new Westchester Chapter, spon- 
sored by the Santa Monica Chapter 
(Calif.) was installed on October 18 by 
Mrs. Reatha Iverson, Ist vice president 
of the California Division and member 
of the Los Angeles Chapter. Frances 
Smith, president of Santa Monica Chap- 
ter, welcomed the new chapter and read 
congratulatory wires. The invocation was 
given by Mrs. Jo Maes Knoerr, president 
Queen Beach Chapter. Dorine George, 
vice president-public relations of the 
California Division, gave a brief resumé 





of “Past, Present, and Future of the As- 
sociation.” The welcoming address was 
given by Mr. Allen Jones, past president 
of the Westchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. After a report on CPS aims and 
purposes, Sarah Montoya, member of 
the CPS Institute, presented a CPS Cer- 
tificate to charter member Trubee Camp- 
bell. President Frances Smith, on behalf 
of the Santa Monica Chapter, presented 
the NSA banner and a $25 check to 
President Virginia Kirk for the West- 
chester Chapter. California Division VP 
Dorine George presented a president's 
pin to Virginia Kirk to be passed on to 
all future presidents. 

Gregg Ann Chapter (Coffeyville, 
Kans.) held its annual Executive Night, 
November 8, at the Coffeyville Country 
Club. Mrs. Marie Powers, president of 
the Kansas Division and member of 
Gregg Ann Chapter, was mistress of 
ceremonies. The highlight of the eve- 
ning was the presentation of a Certificate 
of Appreciation to Mr. Clement Hall, 
a Coffeyville attorney, by his secretary, 
Julia Brewers. Mr. Hall was selected for 
this honor by secret ballot at a previous 
chapter meeting. 

A report on a section of “Practical 
Business Psychology” by Laird and Laird 
was given at the November meeting of 
Christine Chapter (Newton, Kans.) by 
member Lucille Enz. Guests of the chap- 
ter were Nola Babb, Geneva Fleer, Vic- 
toria Simpson, Molly Unruh, and Lela 
Mae Wilson of Minisa Chapter ( Wich- 
ita, Kans. ). 

Kaw Chapter (Topeka, Kans.) held 
its November business meeting at the 
Hotel Jayhawk. A most thought-inspiring 
talk, “You Are Your Company’s Most 
Important Public Relations Representa- 
tive,” was given by Mrs. Gertrude Lewis, 
public relations representative of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Members made doll 
wardrobes for the Salvation Army Com- 
munity Christmas Store doll project. 
They were rewarded with a deep feeling 
of satisfaction that the dolls would bring 
happiness and joy to some little girls 
who would not otherwise receive such a 
precious gift. 

Santa Fe Chapter’s (N. Mex.) Oc- 
tober meeting was very special indeed. 
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Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, former dean of 
the CPS Institute, was its dinner guest 
and presented Santa Fe’s two new CPS 
holders, Katherine Hayes and Barbara 
Nunlist, with their certificates. Each of 
the girls was given a travel clock as a 
gift from the chapter. The Los Alamos 
Chapter (N. Mex.) presented the Santa 
Fe Chapter with a gavel as a token of 
appreciation for installing the chapter. 
Several members of Los Alamos Chapter 
were present for the occasion. 

The Houston Chapter (Tex.) was 
very busy with its education program in 
October and November, with chapter- 
sponsored free lectures every Wednesday 


night: October 24, Office Etiquette, by 
Theta J. Nelson, assistant personnel man- 
ager, Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany; October 31, Law of Contracts, 
Sales, Agencies, and Bailments, by Mr. 
Gibson Gayle, attorney; November 7, 
Law of Negotiable Instruments, Partner- 
ships, Wills, by Mr. Charles A. Saunders, 
attorney; November 14, Insurance, by 
Mr. David W. Kennedy, Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company; and November 
21, Secretarial Accounting, by Mr. 
Leonard Martin, CPA. At the Regional 
Conference held in Shreveport, Houston 
Chapter was represented by 17 members, 
including SWVP Mrs. Eleanor Lavelle, 


CPS, who presided; Division VP Ruth 
Williams, CPS, who led the panel on 
chapter officer responsibilities; and Mrs. 
Mickey Aldrich, CPS, who participated 
in the educational panel. Of the nineteen 
persons who attended the CPS breakfast 
in Shreveport on November 3, eight 
were from Houston Chapter. Future 
plans include: establishing a new chap- 
ter in Huntsville, holding a seminar on 
April 27, and awarding a scholarship 
to a sophomore secretarial student at the 
University of Houston. At the meeting 
in November, Ruth Williams, CPS, 
spoke on “Keeping Our Profession Pro- 
fessional.” 





CPS 


attempting their last two sections, one- 
third passed both sections, and one-third 
passed one section. Two-thirds of the 
secretaries attempting their last section 
passed the section and received their 
CPS Certificates. 

When a secretary has failed any one 
section three times, she must then retake 
the entire examination. In 1955, three 
of 29 secretaries who started over on the 
entire examination passed all sections. 
According to Institute action in Septem- 
ber 1956, a secretary may start over on 
the entire examination at any time even 
though she has not failed a section three 
times. 


(continued from page 11) 


What is the time limit for 
completing the examination? 

By action of the Institute in Septem- 
ber 1955, five years are allowed after the 
entire examination is taken for comple- 
tion of all sections of the examination. 
Secretaries who started the examination 
prior to 1955 will have until 1960 to 
complete the entire examination battery. 


Are scores released to candidates? 

The actual scores are not released to 
the candidates. Each secretary is notified 
as to whether she passed or failed a sec- 
tion. If she fails, she is told whether she 
is in the lower, middle, or upper third of 
those who did not pass the examination. 
A score in the upper third would be 


only a few points from passing. 


How many of the CPS Certificates are 
earned by secretaries retaking 
one or more sections? 

The number of retakes receiving cer- 
tificates has increased almost every year 
since the examination was begun. The 
numbers are as follows for the most re- 


cent years: 
1953 91 
1954 136 
1955 134* 
1956 140 


In 1956, 66 percent of those certified 


were retakes. 


*Examination changed to May instead 
of October. 





Rhythms of our times (continued from page 19) 
revolution in American popular music. This was the begin- 
ning of the jazz age. 

Next came Dixieland music which is the term for jazz 
as played by white musicians in a style close to that of 
classic New Orleans Jazz plus a little ragtime. 

In 1936 Louis Armstrong published a book called Swing 
That Music in which he claimed that swing was the basic 
principle of New Orleans jazz. The main difference between 
jazz and swing, he maintained, was that swing incorporated 
some of the orthodox techniques of European music, using 
scored orchestrations and players who could read instead of 
fake or play from memory. Swing has been called jazz with 
a college education. 

Swing music today has reached an all time high in popu- 
larity. A newly released Dan Belloc album called “Rhythms 
of Our Times” is a best seller all over the nation. The Belloc 
swing band is playing to bigger and bigger audiences wher- 
ever they appear. Swing is here to stay. 

Like the man said, the nice thing about rhythm is that 
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you know what's coming next. And swing seems to be that 
thing. Some observers feel that in swing, America has at 
last found her own folk music. America is made up of 
many peoples and many rhythms. And swing seems to please 
the ear of most of them, for, like the widely advertised 
headache remedy, it contains not just one ingredient, but a 
combination of rhythmically proved active ingredients. 
Swing is a streamlined jazz for the modern mechanical age 
and apparently is just what the doctor ordered for our times. 


Here's a quik quiz on rhythm 
If your answer is “yes” to at least three of these—you 

got rhythm. 
1. Does your own throat tighten when a singer reaches 
for a high note? 

. Did you ever enjoy dragging a stick along a picket 
fence? : 

. Do you like to watch parades? 

. Do you like to knit? 

. Are you generally on time for work? 

. Do you like to straighten up things? 


bo 


NM B® YW 
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So much a part of you (continued from page 6) 


business, endorsed and supported by employers of partici- 
pating CPS members. The employment of our own Educa- 
tion Consultant this year is still another progressive step in 
our educational programs for the secretary—and not just 
the member-secretaries but ALL secretaries interested in our 
programs. 

Education-wise, the aims of this Association may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 

. .. To develop those human qualities in the individual 

secretary which will contribute to her joy of living and 

satisfaction in the environment in which she finds herself 
or which she makes for herself. 

. .. To develop a better and more skillful qualified secre- 

tary who can fiind joy in her work, increase her earning 

power and her prospects for promotion. 

... To increase her satisfaction from her earnings through 

satisfaction of top performance on her job. 

Education, in its broadest meaning, has reference to the 
development of all our capacities. A study of the history of 
education shows that it has undergone radical changes dur- 
ing the last century. Reviewing the educational programs of 
our Association, we can see definite changes in the educa- 
tion of secretaries during a relatively few years. While the 
ordinary concept of education emphasizes the mere learning 
of fundamentals, the modern view places emphasis upon the 
necessity of participation by the individual. Your Associa- 
tion is leading the way. Participation is the responsibility of 
each individual . .. YOUR RESPONSIBILITY! 

“It is only as the learner himself uses what he learns that 
he becomes educated!” 

YOUR ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





Dates to Remember 


DIVISION MEETINGS 
Southeastern District 
Mississippi Division 
Time: March 17-19 


Place: Jackson, Miss. 


Tennessee Division 
Time: March 24-26 
Place: The Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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(continued from page 8) 


RETIREMENT AND YOU 


excellent food to retired men and women at rates beginning 
at $86.50 a month. This plan has been in operation for 
about ten years and was made possible through various 
means of reducing maintenance costs. Residents care for 
their own rooms; food is of the best but does not provide 
varied menus for each meal; residents wishing to supple- 
ment their incomes by small salaries share in suitable tasks 
necessary to the maintenance of the home; and others ac- 
cept employment outside of the home. 


Residents of the Lavin hotels represent hundreds of dif- 
ferent occupations and are able to assume many more opera- 
tional functions than we could reasonably expect to assign 
to women whose lives have been devoted to one profession. 
However, we believe it is possible to consider such a plan 
with certain limitations and variations, and we shall con- 
tinue our investigation of these possibilities. lf a suitable 
adaptation of the Lavin Plan can be found, it might dispel 
the most discouraging of our statistics—that it takes fifteen 
employees to maintain fifty residents. 

Some experts contend that one of their major worries is 
the ability of potential residents to adjust to a new pattern 
of life, living with a group and adapting to less activity. 
As prospective residents of the Home we too will be faced 
with these adjustments, but we have been subject to con- 
stant change and adjustment in our respective jobs. Through- 
out their working lives secretaries have to accept new ideas, 
new programs, and even new employers, and they do it— 
often with great success. Let us then face retirement with 
the same intelligence and the ability to adapt to it that has 
been an ever-present part of our employment. 


At the present time we are primarily concerned with 
providing a home for those who are retiring from work, 
but are physically able to carry on a normal life. Our resi- 
dents may enter the Home at sixty-five both vigorous and 
healthy. As age increases, however, so too does declining 
health, and we must not forget that eventually we shall 
have to face the problem of providing for those who re- 
quire nursing and even medical care. Obviously, this type 
of care cannot be financed through average retirement in- 
comes, and we are still uncertain as to whether it is wise 
and practical to provide for both active and invalid residents 
in one Home. While we are taking “first things first” and 
thinking now in terms of “retirement,” let us remember that 
an even greater responsibility lies ahead of us. 

The magnitude of this assignment has appalled us at 
times and it presents tremendous problems, but it is an 
exciting challenge and through the investigations of this 
past year we have encountered great encouragement— 
encouragement which inspires us to believe that we can 
establish a home where retired secretaries may, as stated so 
well by the late John Andrus, “add life to their years, not 
years to their lives.” 
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Welcome New Chapters... 


PASCO-RICHLAND-KENNEWICK, 
WASHINGTON 
(Pas-Ric-Ken Chapter ) 


President 
7. Jane Oweley 
& J. Business Service 
B24 West Lewis 
Pasco, Washington 


Vice President 
Mrs. Jessie R. Wignal 
1617 Mahan Avenue 
Richland, Washington 


Secretary 
Amelia LaFollette 
1140 D Geo. Washington Way 
Richland, Washington 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Frances Grigg 
F. & J. Business Service 
824 West Lewis 
Pasco, Washington 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


(Santa Cruz Chapter) 
President 


Mrs. Anna M. Dellamonico 


130 Blaine Street 

Santa Cruz, California 
Vice President 

Mrs. Dorothy Heaney 

1536 Rodriquez 

Santa Cruz, California 
Corresponding Secretary 

Mrs. Anna Colbert 

107 Atlantic 

P. O. Box 595 

Santa Cruz, California 
Recording Secretary 

Mrs. Sara S. Whiting 

233 Van Ness Avenue 

Santa Cruz, California 
Treasurer 

Mrs. Betty Siemens 


1208 N. Franciforte Avenue 


Santa Cruz, California 


(Southbridge Chapter) 


President 
Mrs. Bertha Misiaszek 
187 Mill Street 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Vice President 
Jane-Louise Demers 
23 Harding Court 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretary 


Mrs. Marjorie M. Herron 


24 Prospect Street 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Bessie Kraly 
450 Woodstock Road 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Irene D. Remie 


364 Elm Street 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
(Pajaro Valley Chapter) 


President 
Mrs. Linna M. Bohrer 
321 Jefferson Street 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Vice President 
Evelyn Scuitto 
808 Larkin Valley Road 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Geraldine Orr 
127 Prospect Street 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Recording Secretary 
Allice Geiger 
247 Bluff Road 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Treasurer 
Lorene Williamson 
951 Trafton Road 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Changes in Chapter Officer Directory 


NEW BEDFORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(New Bedford Chapter) 

President 
Otilia Sylvia 
Fang d vg gua 
193 E 
New Boca, Mass. 
Vice President 
Cecile Daley 
60 Jerusalem Rd. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Laura R. Borges 
20 Winsor St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 
(North Shore Chapter) 
President 
Mrs. Thresa A. Doyle 
11 Bay State Blvd. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Vice President 
Miss Myra A. Lyons 
152 Lafayette Sr. 
Salem, Mass. 
LUFKIN-NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS 
(Tall Timber Chapter ) 
President 
Mrs. Frances Cross 
P. O. Box 542 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Vice President 
Beatrice Coody 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
Diboll, Texas 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
( Newark Chapter) 
Treasurer 
Dorothy Postel 
(New Address ) 
27 Oakcrest Place 
Nutley, N. J. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
(Neboma Chapter) 
Treasurer 
Mrs. H. C. Van Deusen 
(New Address) 
4320 South 13th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 
(North Shore Chapter ) 
Miss Geraldine G. Hebert 
(By-laws Committee Chairman) 
25 Verona St. 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE AREA 
(Golden Triangle Chapter) 
President 
Edna Oates 
62414 W. 10th St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Vice President 
Mrs. Helen M. Greenawalt 
1502 Pratt, Apt. C 
Dallas, Texas 
Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Gladys Plaski 
Lone Star Bout Co. 
. Box 698 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. RayeDean Nelson 
1718 Cherry St. 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Eugenia B. Walker 
3309 Richardson 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Casebook Committee 
Ruth Anderson 
(New Address ) 
538 Texas National Bank Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
Elinor Retzke 
1226 Gordon St. 
Toledo, Ohio 
INDIANA DIVISION 
Treasurer 
Edna Noelle 
300 St. James Blvd. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
( Foothill Chapter ) 
President 
Lucille Leopold 
3844 North Willow Avenue 
Baldwin Park, California 
CALIFORNIA DIVISION 
President 
Marie E. Bishop 
1021 McKinley St. 
Oakland, California 
FLORIDA DIVISION 
President 
Marie a 
Box 8 
Fr. Laederdale, Florida 
LORAIN, OHIO 
(Lorain Chapter ) 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Jacqueline Parson 
940 West 30th St. 
Lorain, Ohio 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
(Charleston Chapter) 
Treasurer 
Dorothy B. Coffey 
307 Brooks St., Bi #2 
Charleston, W. Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA DIVISION 
President 
Mrs. Judy S. Beckham 
P. O. Box 1240 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Vice President 
Helen Morgan 
804 Virginia St. 
Martins Ferry, Ohio 
Secretary 
Mrs. Julia Sweeney 
22 Carroll St. 
St. Albans, W. Va. 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Glenna Weeks 
1006 Main St. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
(Savannah Chapter ) 
Vice President 
Anna Groover 
740 E. 40th St. 
Savannah, Georgia 
Recording Secretary 
Marjorie Tuten 
P. O. Box 1656 
Savannah, Georgia 
Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Juanita Hendrix 
616 E. 58th St. 
Savannah, Georgia 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Profile Chapter ) 
President 
Ruth Philbrick 
1490 Elm St. 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Vice President 
Mrs. Marjorie Griffin 
Shirley Hill Park 
Goffstown, New Hampshire 
Secretary 
Katherine Thomas 
111 Pine St. 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Fort Venango Chapter) 
President 
Lois ay Ramsdale 
R. D. #1 


Franklin, Pa. 


ENGLEWOOD AND LITTLETON, 
COLORADO 
(Little-Wood Chapter) 
Treasurer 
Geneva R. Tyner 
P. O. Box 97 
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_ plate can be made for you. Some- 





WE ARE TRULY 
SORRY 


when the postman fails to bring 
you the current issue of The Secre- 
tary. And if you will send a post- 
card to: Circulation Dept., The 
Secretary, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., we will be hap- 
py to furnish you with the missed 
copy. 

HOWEVER, you should expect 
to miss at least one and sometimes 
two issues whenever you change 
your address, unless you notify 
your headquarter’s office in ad- 
vance. The Post Office Depart- 
ment usually does not forward the 
magazine to you after you have 
moved; instead, your former ad- 
dress is clipped off your copy of 
the magazine and returned to the 
publisher so that a corrected name 


times this requires more time than 
you might think necessary. 
Your Publisher 
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No... 

the 

IBM Electric 
can't do 

the filing 
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...no other typewriter makes it so much easier 
for you to do a wonderful job! 





The IBM Electric can help you get Just think how much fresher you'll feel 
ahead of “piled-up” work! That’s be- throughout the day. 

cause you turn out your typing so much Of course the boss will be delighted 
faster and better when electricity does when you’re doing a better job than 
the hard work for you! When typing on —_ ever—and when his letters are as hand- 
the IBM Electric, you use 95.4% less _ some as only the IBM Electric can make 
“finger-effort” than a manual requires! _ them. So suggest a call to IBM today! 
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—OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 











Choose from 7 exciting colors: Larkspur Blue, Yellow 
Jasmine, Midnight Blue, Woodland Green, Tropic Tan, 
Dove Grey, Cascade Green (last 3 at no extra cost). 














